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J. A. Hobson in the Nation: 


the largest, clearest, and best-informed attempt that has yet been 
made to bring together for judgment and political guidance, the diverse experi- 
ments among peoples of various types and under various physical and mental 
conditions, in the art of popular self-government.” 
Charles E. Merriam in The Bookman: 
“No writer so well equipped with the advantages of intellectual capacity, prac- 
tical experience, and broad opportunities for observation has ever written on 
modern democracy. Skilled in law and historical research, Lord Bryce adds 
the practical experience of a statesman in a great state.” 
H. H. in Chicago Daily News: 
“A book for guidance and reflection and one so plainly written that it speaks 
a language understood by every man.” 
N. P. Dawson in the New York Globe: 


“It is a textbook to which all the world should go to school.” 
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sources rather than a temporary profit to a few producers 
who feel the pinch of Mexican competition.” But what is 
any tariff for but to enrich a few individuals at the public 
unless it is to injure somebody or other beyond 
Harding’s words apply exactly to the 
where there is to be a high 
profit? 


expen 
the seas? Do not Mr. 
situation in the silk industry, 
silk duty that some American merchants may 

declaring war upon the Australian wool growers 


Are we not 
that our own may increase their profits by Government aid? 
And is not this exactly the same thing that lies behind the 
theft of the German chemical patents and the protection of 
their beneficiaries by 
voted, lacking only 17 of the necessary num- 


a high-tariff wall against which 106 
Congres 
ber to defeat it? We welcome President Harding to the 
ranks of free traders in oil, and we congratulate the country 
upon the damage he has done to the protection humbug. 


Q) R deepest sympathy goes out to Senator Wadsworth. 
When the Army bill reducing the service to 150,000 
enlisted men was under discussion the Senator wept and 
wailed. To decrease the army to that figure, he solemnly 
averred, was one of the wickedest acts ever done by the Gov- 
ernment in its inexcusable violation of thousands of con- 
tracts with the enlisted men. The Government gave its 
word that these men should have the great benefits of army 


4 


ife and now with utmost moral cailousness would tear them 


loose fri their happy barrack homes to enter the ranks of 
the unemploved. fle declared, to use his exact words, that 
this tr nt of the soldier was “without parallel in the 
history of the army, surpassing in cruelty anything ever 


proposed.” Well, the bill went through and the War De- 


, . +7 
+ ¢+harye lL+ a4 ” ywaot 


partment thought it would first let those who wished to get 


out of the army file their applications. What was the result? 
No less than 34,613 of Senator Wadsworth’s embattled en- 


listed men applied, in the first ten days after the order went 
forth, to return to civil life! Thirteen thousand victims of 
the Government’s unparalleled cruelty were actually dis- 
charged by July 10, turning their backs instanter upon that 
wonderful army education in the “‘nation’s greatest college,” 
More than that, the troops 
on the border plainly have no desire to conquer Mexico for 


as the advertising posters read. 


our oil kings, for of the 23,844 men in the Texas border 
posts no less than 11,984, or just 50 per cent, applied for 
discharge in ten days’ time. As there will be 6,000 normal 
discharges in July, the number of Senator Wadsworth’s 
“vi is already reduced from 74,000 to 34,000. 
STEADILY worse are Chairman Lasker's reports of his 
»s discoveries in the Shipping Board situation. The 
operating loss for the last year is $380,000,000 and not $99,- 
As for the accounting system 


is, according to 


500,000 as heretofore stated. 
in use since the Board was organized, it 
ureaucratic, incompetent, inefficient, 


onesty which has been taken 


Mr. Lasker, “vicious, 
and put a premium on dis! 
advantage of.” Out of $409,416,734 disbursed for operat- 
ing expenses in 1920-1921, no less than $307,034,428 is un- 
accounted for, it having been paid to operators who have 


in turn made no accounting for it. Figures as to only 


3,000 of the 9,000 voyages have reached the Shipping Board. 
Any private concern would have gone into bankruptcy in a 
year had it had this accounting system. Plainly, Mr. Lasker 
is more than justified in declaring that the Shipping Board 
is the most colossal business wreck in history. Yet the 
new chairman declares that neither his predecessor, Admiral 
Benson, nor the chief accountant, Mr. Tweedale, is cen- 





surable. Then who is? It now appears that four bi 
or one-fifth of our total war bill has been squander 
our merchant fleet with only the idle ships not wo 
quarter of that today to show for it. Yet, as usual, 
pears that no one is to be held accountable or punishe 
what Mr. Lasker says is due in considerable part to f: 
extravagance, mismanagement, and lack of business re 
sibility. 


RESIDENT HARDING’S request that legislation { 

soldiers’ bonus be deferred, coupled with Secre 
Mellon’s strong stand against the proposition at any t 
makes it likely that no action will be taken at the pri 
session. Secretary Mellon estimates that the sugg: 
bonus would cost the Government at least $3,330,000,000 
would seriously embarrass the contemplated refundin, 
Obviously it would smash to bits the ¢ 
The finan 


the public debt. 
omy plans of the present Administration. 
argument ought not to be decisive, however. The fun 
mental question is whether the bonus is just. If so, 
ought in some way to try to grant it. There are m: 
misconceptions in connection with the proposal. Over 
over again one hears it said that we ought to deny nothi 
to those who “gave all.” “But who “gave all”? They 
those who are no longer here to share in the bonus. N¢ 
to them, those who gave most are the men who came 
of the service maimed or shattered in health. But acc 
ing to the proposed bonus legislation they would rec: 
no special payment on this account—merely their sh 
with the others. 


HAT are the facts in regard to our service m 

Most of them were in their early twenties; few h 
made much of a start in their life work or had attained 
high earning capacity. In the army or navy they were f 
clothed, housed, and cared for in every material way by t 
Government, while amusements, reading, tobacco, and ma! 
other things were provided by private agencies. Besid 
all this every man received a minimum of $30 a mont 
This was virtually clear, over and above necessary e: 
penses. Now how many of these young men had been ac- 
customed in civil life to find themselves with $30 a month 
above necessary expenses? It may be urged that some had 
dependents, but such men were not conscripted; they en 
listed voluntarily and ought not now to object to the con 
ditions that they accepted. It is also true that there was 
a compulsory deduction for insurance, but this stands 
their credit as a permanent investment, probably the b: 
that most of them made. Another argument for the bo 
is that those who stayed at home profited greatly. T!} 
is an exaggeration. Only a few were so fortunate. T! 
great majority had to struggle harder than ever against 
continually increasing cost of living. 


O welcome Lord Bryce back to the United States i: 

privilege, indeed, but it is truly like greeting a nativ: 
son. Certainly no Englishman of his generation has seemed 
as thoroughly an American. Beyond question no foreign 
has laid the United States under greater debt, and no ma! 
we know of can as justly lay claim to being a citizen o! 
Lord Bryce comes to find thoughtful America 


two worlds. 
deep in his two new volumes on democracy and seeing 
them a lasting contribution to the most difficult question 0! 
the age. The Nation has especial pride in welcoming hin 
as its oldest, and perhaps most regular, contributor. 
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ERE is another compliment to the Versail! Peace fficial reasoning the Post ter 
| | Conference: tung “is not a newspaper or per 
lack of method, it practice f apy ng | i record of continuous public 
ymplicated problems, and r , . or : 
ernments to address the first 1 to the P Lit Ke 7 
ivnht t nave been < efu tnr 1 ou f ! nat wt? { 
t subord tes, made it a b rd a ny hey ' 
the ortance of sound method and fu ay 
gentle reader, this is not a quotation from Ti or to ’ t 
rial The Madness of Versailles written the minut t th ( r 
treaty was published. Nor is it from the New Ri ibove and the interpret 
ny other wicked liberal weekly. It mere e latest f the United State 
yression of opinion of so dangerously radical a da hi ‘ ! t} | ( 
» London Times. The poor Conference of Versailles! The else » be re 
e reactionary dailies which so ardently welcomed it Volk 
reaty when that first appeared as commendable in ever eCAUSE 
iy, now themselves prove that the Conference is unw 
nd unhonored, if not unsung. Liberato | 
tori } \J 
HE “review” of the Interchurch Steel Report with ate N : 
T comments on its authors, which skulked into sight and ‘| HE National Edu 
ut again some eight months ago, has at last come into ease es , 
» open and achieved a prompt and deserved notoriety. By on OR Ce: See 
squotation, by false assertion, by slandering the support vO 1S assista : ' ; 
rs of the Interchurch Movement and its investigators (n a ae wigan 
naring even so fine a character as the late Dr. Walter wessea be appointed to 
-+henbusch), by use of spies and black-legs, the steel com- —§ *Preusnout the 
s have produced a booklet that must damage their name Legion to vy ; 
ore than a dozen reports on the steel industry cou!ld susp a, © 
January the “review” was presented to the Senate teacher ild be requ 
nittee on Labor and education as a confidential report. the Government of the Unite 
‘he Interchurch Wor!d Movement Commission of Inquir be American citize 
promptly submitted a reply denying the charges and citing a erican I 
instances of misstatement and misquotation in the “review.” level be accey eG, ae 
The authors of the document have not bothered to make nelle > Fon ee 
orrections even when the original statements were fla- test that if is eschewing . 
crantly and obviously contrary to fact. One instance quoted Sruous in its alvempt t ae revel 
‘the New York World is worthy of citation. In the docu- or lecture to American school children. 1 
ment as presented to the Senate Committee the Christian think that it had its trials with th 
Republic and its insatiable appetite for 


{dvocate was quoted as saying: “If the multitude who 
listened possessed the Bishop’s wild inability to discrim- 
inate between reviewing and reason, the case would be 
different,” etc. What it actually said was: “If the multi- 
Luda acecc Ben fn wow abit itta Seerim- P . 2 7 , , 
tude cs. sessed the Bishop’s rare ability to diserim WVHE appointment of Percy MacKaye ij waar te 
inate between reviewing and reason, the case would be dif- lowship at Miami Univer 

rere ” ate —whic > TeEVS j 7 ‘ ifferent ° \ < ‘ oe - 

rent,” etc.—which conveys, to put it gently, a differen of Rokert Bret to one at the Unive: 

impression. The New York World has painstakingly tried understanding being at both universities that the poet ve 


least never volunteered to take ove 
schools nor would it have met with e iraygement 


tried. 


to discover the responsibility and reason for the publication =a other duties than to live there and ‘ 
at this late date of the scurrilous “review,” but all the  «poip art. If others of our universities | 
officials and underlings of the U. S. Steel Corporation and noetry than these we have not heard of it. 17 ested 
the other steel companies are dumb—or out of town. in t] 3 classics is a primary function of a w 
i 
urely it is little less important to make it clear tf ( r 

AVE we rejoiced too soon? Is the Post Office De- that the business of making classics goes on forevet 

partment, after all its fair words and promising though we have had gifted writers among our u 
beginnings, to revert to the old Burlesonian attitude of faculties before this, they have for the most t een | 
nagging interference with the press? The New York chained to the routine of instruct ohiteied 1 
Volkszeitung, a daily paper which has appeared for the last their vacations to pay to their true « I ( 
forty-three years and is undoubtedly one of the best So- appointments is shown a partial recognition of the tat 
cialist papers in the United States, has had its application a university should be of all places the most table 
for the restoration of its second-class mailing privileges de- excellence. and should welcome creators as well as scho! 


nied by Postmaster Morgan, acting, it is said, on orders of to their communities. While Mr. MacKaye is hard 
Postmaster General Hays who only recently restored those more than a man of marked talent, Mr. Frost is a 


same privileges to the New York Call, the Milwaukee genius. As the world runs, that would be quite enoug! 
Leader, and the Liberator. By the quaint processes of have such appointments go to genius half the time. 
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The Disarmament Conference and Its Possibilities 


JITH the English protests against the sending of 
Lloyd George and Lord Curzon to represent Great 
Britain at the Washington disarmament conference we 
heartily sympathize, not because, like the London Times and 
Lord Northcliffe, we wish to attack Mr. Lloyd George’s per- 
sonal character, but because we believe with our London 
namesake that the less the coming conference smacks of 
Versailles and its personalities the better it will be for the 
conference and the world. For that reason we trust that 
neither M. Briand nor M. Viviani nor M. Tardieu will come 
over to speak for France. And on our side we sincerely 
hope that there will be no Elihu Root and no James Brown 
Scott ard no Nicholas Murray Butler as part of our delega- 
tion. If this conference is to be dominated by the Euro- 
peans who helped to plunge the world into its misery and 
have proceeded to make the situation worse ever since there 
will be little hope that the meeting can achieve anything 
thoroughgoing. As for the Root type of mind, with all re- 
spect for its profound learning and its mastery of inter- 
national law, what the hour calls for is younger men—men 
who at least dimly realize that the world stands at the 
threshold of a new order and are yet young enough to count 
upon witnessing the results of their handiwork. 

Above all we trust that there will be no generals and no 
admirals assigned or appointed to the conference by any 
member of it. It was the German admirals and generals, 
who, as Joseph H. Choate testified, wrecked the Second 
Hague Conference. The best of these men in all countries 
are partisans unable to free themselves from professional 
prejudices and usually wedded to the idea that nothing can 
be done to cure the human being of his propensity to fight. 
Indeed, it is from these and from certain other vested in- 
terests that we may expect to have the question asked with 
increasing frequency as to what practical result the con- 
ference can accomplish. 

Well, there are many practical things that can be done 
even if the conference balks at the chief task before it 
the abolition of all naval forces save a few ships manned 
not for fighting purposes but for the police and rescue work 
and the abolition of all armies. Take the sub- 
Even naval officers have been urging that this 
weapon be banned for all time; and as for battleships the 
rapidly enlarging doubt as to whether they have any value 


of the seas, 


marine. 


in view of the development of aircraft—doubts stimulated 
by the American experiments now going on—ought to make 
it easy for the nations invited to agree upon the barring of 
all further battleship construction. It is this type of craft 
that has run up the costs of navies so enormously, the latest 
types costing between 40 and 50 millions of dollars apiece; 
are building will be years behind 
the times in their technical construction the day they are 
launched. 

The danger will be, of course, that the various nations 
will endeavor to manipulate affairs so that they may be left 
each of them in the strongest naval position. Hence the 
only way to reduce them all to absolute equality is to abolish 
We admit that the question of aircraft is 


moreover, those that 


all the navies. 
more difficult because of the fact that commercial airplanes 
can speedily be made into death-dealing instruments. None 
the less, control of this branch of the military and naval 


service is by no means impossible. During the war Lloyd 


George solemnly promised the British miners that as s 
as the struggle was over he would limit the making of a 
arms and ammunition and the building of all warship 
state-owned arsenals and dockyards. The present advantag: 
of this is that it would make very easy the control of « 
nation by the other nations, that is, it would not be possible 
for a country to conceal from its rivals what it might 
doing in the making of arms and ammunition if it must 
carry on those activities in government arsenals which cou 
neither be increased in number nor enlarged in size without 
the fact becoming public property. In Germany today the 
Allies are relying upon the extreme radicals and the Social- 
ists to keep them informed as to just what the German Goy- 
ernment is really doing in the way of carrying out the de- 
crees of the Treaty of Versailles concerning disarmament. 
Fortunately there are and there will be in the United States, 
as well as in other countries, similar pacifist and radical 
forces which will tend to render any underhand work by any 
government impossible of concealment. 

Again there is the matter of poison gas and the new so- 
called chemical warfare which the Allies denounced as a 
crime against humanity when Germany used it, but which 
we and they since have embraced with joy. This is the 
easiest kind of warfare for a disarmed nation to prepare for 
in short order, for there are many factories that can be 
utilized for this foul purpose with but slight changes. No 
one who has read Mr. Will Irwin’s “The Next War” can fai! 
to realize that if this sort of warfare is not immediate); 
stopped it will endanger not merely whole nations—men, 
women, and children—but civilization itself if war on a 
great scale should occur again. 

As for the armies, there are a number of measures that 
suggest themselves, such as the forbidding of conscription 
and the limitation of standing armies to a fixed percentage 
per one hundred thousand of population. Doubtless here 
England will present the most difficult problem since she 
insists upon holding great nations like Egypt and India in 
forcible subjection. But any one can conjure up obstacles; 
the encouraging thing is that necessity is the whip that 
drives. If the European nations do not disarm they can 
hardly escape bankruptcy. Curiously enough, and happily, 
too, it is, according to the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Globe, the fortunate situation of disarmed Ger- 
many which is also compelling the Allies to act; they see 
that Germany, freed from her crushing military taxes, will 
be able to get ahead in her economic reconstruction far 
more rapidly than the Allies. Indeed, Senator Borah has 
brought out the astonishing fact, which ought to be printe: 
in large type on the front page of every American news 
paper, that if we go on with our present armament bur 
dens the people of the United States will have to disbur 
exactly as much for them during the next thirty years a 
will the Germans if they pay the 33 billions of dollars im- 
posed by the Allies! Exactly the same burden placed upo 
Germany as penalty for her share in the war is, in other 
words, to be voluntarily assumed by the American taxpayer: 
as their tribute to Mars. Was there ever greater folly’ 
Every sane American ought to make it clear to the Presi- 
dent that thoroughgoing and radical disarmament on sea 
and land is what this country wishes and proposes to obtain 
from the conference. 
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gree we are dominating all the other Central American 
‘*Mittel- Amerika’ republics. No president and no administration can } 
office in them today unless “ayreeable”’ to the authorities a 
UT of the welter of new national interests and inter- Washington, which means nothing less than being avreeabl 
( national tendencies following the war and altered to the American interests—banking, mining, agricultural 
world conditions, one definite trend of far-reaching signifi- which control these particular countries. Now Mexico is 
cance stands out in clear relief. It is the renewed Ameri- slated for similar dependency. 
can policy of aggressive imperialism toward the nations The purpose of our American imperialists, of our devotees 
lying south of us, the determination to control politically of Mittel-Amerika, of whom Senator Fall is the leading 
and economically the destinies of nearly a dozen small but, exponent in the present Administration, is clear: to dot 
until recent times, independent nations. Little has been nate at least to the Panama Canal, and proba! beyond 
written about this policy. For while there has been some that, the weaker republics of Northern South America. 
talk of “our manifest destiny” in the Caribbean, the now well—the outlook for Colombia’s independence, because of it 
time-honored principles of liberty under which our national vast oil and other natural resources, is none too yood! That 
life was inaugurated have until lately continued to hold this may fairly be said to be a national policy is evident 
good in our relations toward other and especially weaker from the fact that it has now run through four administra 
countries. The case of Cuba twenty-three years ago ap- tions, including Democratic and Republican presidents of 
peared at the time as strong reaffirmation of these princi- widely different character and temperament. One after the 
ples; as a virtually unique example of national disinterested- other has followed this benevolent policy of peaceful pene 
ness and altruism. The facts of 1921, however, tell an- tration accompanied by the familiar forma of pre ré 
other story. Steadily, relentlessly, on one pretext or an- as non-recognition, or the fomenting of revolution r, wher 
other, the United States in the two decades of this century this was not possible, by deliberate conquest 1%} stter 
has proceeded to dominate the countries to the south of us. always, however, sanctified by our alleyed nit 
This is the policy of “Mittel-Amerika” which, while unsung motives. Only a thorough understanding of the far-re 
by any American Friedrich Naumann or other apologist ing menace of this situation and its plicat 
of American imperialism, is nevertheless a militant, con- militant alliance of all the forces both in North and +} 
scious program dictated by the great business forces that America that oppose the purely exploitative and mercenary 


hold the leading-strings of our national destiny. Indeed, aggressions of the imperialists, will ser 

many interesting points of analogy exist between the plan 

of a great German-controlled wedge of territory ending at — : 

the Persian Gulf and leading to the ultimate domination Old l ales from an Old Sea 

of the rich markets and raw materials of Asia, and the 

American intention to control the great wedge ending at | pre not the Book of Genesis tell us that the sea w 
the Panama Canal, with its adjacent islands and territories. created before mankind? It is older than those wv 
The American method has differed, however, as the Anglo- sail it. No wonder, then, that with all our de 

Saxon would naturally differ from the Teuton. Where safety and comfort, we cannot tame it—cannot even « a 
the Teuton was frank, brutal, overbearing, glorying in a the conditions which those who follow the sea a 
fancied superiority and right to rule, the American pari hood must encounter. For a good many years we } 


passu. has moved quietly, self-justifyingly, quasi-benevo- been hearing of the improvement of the 
lently, and always with a moral anchor to windward. The have been told of better food and better quarter 
Teuton proclaimed his purpose to the world. Our relation- treatment and better pay. Since the United State 


ships with the smaller countries down to the Panama Canal resumed a place as a great shipping Power, there } 
have not often been exhibited to the light of day. But an especial eifort to draw American youth back 
when the searchlight has somehow been turned upon them water and to paint conditions there as having become 


the humanitarian motive has always been promptly ad- most ideal—a complete revolution from the old 

vanced. Its motif is simple. It runs a pleasing variant of ship days, with their “salt horse’ and moldy |} 

the following: Protection of American property, American their allowance of a quart of water per day per man 

lives, of the inhabitants from banditry, of the inhabitants all purposes, their theory of discipline as a state 

from their corrupt politicians; unfitness to govern, chaos, tude to be maintained by oaths, officers’ fists, and | 

need of “cleaning up,” ete. The formula varies slightly belaying-pins. 

here and there to make it more palatable to a possible Of course there has been a vast change for 

awakening of public opinion, but the result is the same. Yet now and again something happens showing how hard 
Suppose yourself a Latin-American—Mexican, Domin- it is to introduce, not democracy (still far off) but 

ican, Argentinian—deeply steeped in traditions of political humanity into the relations between “master” and “men 

independence, and then consider the record. Overlook, as words which themselves tell an eloquent stor Fact 
nany South Americans do not, the steady acquisition of have come to light in regard to two recent vy es Mv h 

vast Hispanic territories previous to 1900—Florida, and illustrate the point. The American steamship P nt 

the two Mexican cessions—for these matters are settled and arrived at Naples lately with a story of a delayed ( 

could not possibly be undone. Since then, however, the lasting more than a month, and charges of insubordination 

United States has become master of a large section of the and sabotage among the crew that carry one back to old 

republic of Panama, and of the republics of Nicaragua, time cut-throat and pirate days. The story as told in t 

Haiti, and Santo Domingo. (Our proposed “withdrawal” newspapers is that of the captain; it usually i Phe crev 

from Santo Domingo is nothing more than the writing into side comes out only rarely. 


permanency of our illegal military conquest.) To a lesser de- After leaving Boston, the Pocahontas experienced 7 
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stant difficulty in maintaining any speed. According to 
the captain’s story, the engine room was flooded on June 5; 
one of the seamen was placed in irons. The next day two 
port holes were mysteriously opened and a quantity of 
supplies was ruined. The day after that ashes were dis- 
covered in the dynamo and the men in charge of it were 
placed in irons. Later, the rudder was disabled. The story 
of the rest of the voyage, as recorded in the ship’s log, 
reads much like a page from a remote past: 

June 14—All the boiler pumps stopped and all fires but one 
are out. Water continues to flood the engine room. Alfredo 
Pablo placed in irons for refusing to obey orders, and Louis 
Prewath, oiler, imprisoned for abandoning his post. 

June 16—Arrived at Punta Delgada and discovered an at- 
tempt to burn the ship. 

June 21—First Engineer G. W. Hinckley and Fourth Engi- 
neer i. B. Hinckley and Engineer McMurtrie and Steward 
Fleming placed in irons, charged with plotting to delay the 
voyage. 

June 22—A slight fire in the hold extinguished. 


June 27—Eight feet of water on the lower decks, conduit 
pipes punctured. 

July 4—Engineer Prendergast threw himself overboard. 
Body recovered. Found both hands tied with large pipe be- 
tween so he was unable to swim. 

Now let us turn to a crew’s story, as told by papers 
filed in a suit in the Municipal Court of New York City. 
The case will come to trial next autumn. On October 6, last, 
a vessel of the Northern Steamship Company left New 
York on a foreign voyage. Upon arrival at Rio de Janeiro 
the cooled drinking water of the crew was shut off, the 
chief engineer declaring that the tank was leaking. Noth- 
ing was done to fix the tank, and after drinking water of a 
temperature of 97 to 100 degrees for two days, the crew 
protested in a body to the captain. He did nothing for 
them, whereupon permission was asked to go before the 
American consul. This was at first refused, but finally a 
delegation of eight was allowed to visit the consulate, where 
they found the captain had preceded them and complained 
that they were Bolsheviki. It happened that seven of the 
crew had been born in Russia, but nearly all of this number 
had first papers as American citizens. 

After some discussion it was promised that the water 
tank would be fixed, and the men returned to the ship. That 
night seven of the crew, including one American, were 
arrested on a charge of mutiny, taken ashore, and confined 
in jail for fifteen days. Mutiny, it will be recalled, can 
occur only on the high seas, and all that had happened had 
been in the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. From prison the 
men were taken in double irons aboard the steamship 
Huron. The captain of this vessel protested against this 
manacling as unnecessary, and refused to transport the men 
in that condition. The prisoners were then taken aboard 
the steamship Rushville and carried to New Orleans. 
There they discovered that they were accused of complicity 
in the Wall Street bomb explosion, but although Depart- 
ment of Justice agents had them on the rack for five days, 
not a scintilla of evidence was produced against them, and 
they were released—penniless and without their wages. 

These are two stories from a sea that is older than we 
are—a sea the conditions of life on which seem as hard to 
tame as the waves and the winds themselves. We can 
tame those conditions only as we tame human nature; and 
the nature of men who follow the sea is a little more un- 
tamable than that of most of the rest of us. 


a; 





The Sabbath at the Source 


ICHAEL WIGGLESWORTH leans out over the jasper 

battlements and cocks his eye along the meridia: 
Washington. What he sees so elevates his drooping spiri: 
that he bawls down to Cotton Mather, sitting with a ci: 
of learned Rabbins who all agree with each other and with 
him upon the observances most fit for the Seventh Da 
For an hour they have not had a difference among th: 
it is for that reason that Wigglesworth has wandered awa 
in search of exercise more entertaining. He finds it in ¢ 
gesticulations of the Southern Methodist Sabbath Saving 
Crusade, which has its chairman in Washington nagging 
Congress with new schemes of a blueness to which Wiggles. 
worth enthusiastically subscribes. 

“Here’s something to cheer you up, Cotton,” says Wig- 
glesworth as his colleague joins him on the battlements, 
“Cast your eye on that chairman and his sabbatical pro- 
gram. He says it shall be henceforth unlawful for any per- 
son in the United States to carry on his ordinary vocation 
on the Sabbath. That’s the stuff, Cotton! Trains can't 
operate on Sunday hereafter, nor post offices be open, nor 
mails delivered, nor newspapers circulated, nor any busi- 
ness carried on under interstate conditions. Oh, Cotton, 
isn’t that the stuff? Who'd have thought it of those god- 
less Virginians and their offspring? Don’t you remember, 
Cotton, how we used to worry over our sinful neighbors to 
the south of us? But the saints have spread, Cotton, the 
saints have spread! Listen to him: ‘Within twenty-five 
years our nation will be a mass of anarchy and ruin if we 
don’t stop the destruction of the Sabbath. No nation ever 
put the Sabbath out of its life without being wrecked by 
God’s fury. Continental Europe polluted the Sabbath til! 
they had no Sabbath. God’s fury broke upon them in the 
World War. We are fast imitating Europe, and if we re- 
pent not ere long the hand of God will be writing our doom 
as he wrote Belshazzar’s.’ ” 

“Really, Michael, it seems to me you shout too loudly 
over your victory. I am glad, too, but let’s slip down quietly 
and tell the learned Rabbins. I wouldn’t make too much 
noise if I were you, Michael.” 

“Cotton Mather, have you lost your piety after all these 
years in Heaven?” 

“Don’t be impudent. You know as well as I do that Paul 
is always likely to turn up and quote Scripture to his pur- 
pose. And he said some inconvenient things, you will re- 
member—at least he will remember. He actually wrote to 
the Romans: ‘One man esteemeth one day above another: 
another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.’ And to the Colossians: ‘Let 
no man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of an holyday, or of the new moon, or of the sab- 
bath days.’ Why, why did Paul take such a stand? I wish 
he hadn’t talked and written so much when our faith was 
getting under way.” 

“Well then, let’s tell Jesus.” 

“Read your Bible, man, read your Bible. The Pharisees 
caught Jesus eating corn on the Sabbath and talked to Hin 
as the Southern Methodist Sabbath Saving Crusade would 
And He said: ‘The sabbath was made for man, 
It really is very annoying for 
We could have done better 


’ 





like to now. 
and not man for the sabbath.’ 
Him to have taken such a tone. 
if only He had left us alone.” 
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The Truth About the American Legion 


By ARTHI 


IX. THE LEGION AND LABOR 


ten ol! 


| a one considers that at least nine out of 


the men mobilized by this country for the European 


War belonged to what is commonly called the “‘‘workinyg 
3” there must be something wrong with an organiza 
, among them that is regarded either with veiled distru 


downright hostility by the rank and file of organized 
labor. The drift against the Legion is apparent not only 
‘rom the columns of the labor press, but from definite offi- 
al action taken by various bodies of workers. As far back 
as December, 1919, Detroit Local No. 127, Automobile, Air- 


raft, and Vehicle Workers of America, ordered its members 
+o resign from the American Legion or be fined $100. It was 
‘ieged that the Legion had been used to break strikes and 
various posts had “violated the constitutional right of 


” Shortly after, members of 


free speech and assemblage. 
the Chicago Painters’ Union, Local No. 275, announced 
their intention to exclude Legionaries from their member- 
ship. About the same time the Detroit Federation of Labor, 
the central body of the city, denounced the Legion by resolu- 
tion, and in the following May the Central Federated Union 
of New York—representing the entire membership of the 
American Federation of Labor in the district—called upon 
its adherents to withdraw from the Legion, charging strike- 
breaking in connection with the dock workers’ fight. 

True, also, there have been expressions from labor in 
favor of the Legion. The executive council of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor asserted its confidence in the 
Legion early in 1920, while in the spring of the same year 
Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of 
Labor, gave the Legion his indorsement, although he was 
careful to say he was speaking only in his personal capacity. 

What do the facts show? Here, unfortunately for the 
Legion, there is abundant material for labor’s distrust. 
The New Jersey department chartered a post in Bernards- 
ville which admittedly consisted mainly of men who had 
helped beat the “outlaw” railway strike. Opposition was 
withdrawn when the applicants consented to sign a statement 
that as strike-breakers they had acted as individuals and 

t as prospective members of the American Legion. A year 
igo the Citizens’ Transportation Committee, organized by 
employers of New York City to fight the dock workers’ 
lemands, announced through the press that it was using 

embers of the American Legion to operate an opposition 
trucking service. When criticized, Legion officers did not deny 
the fact; they said the men were acting as individuals. 

Most open of all attacks on labor by an influential body 
of the Legion, however, was that of the New York County 
organization a year ago, the Americanization Committee of 
which, under the chairmanship of Lorillard Spencer, drew 
elaborate plans for combating “radical strikes.” As reported 
in the New York Times of May 7, 1920: 

The Legion will act only when it is clearly established that 
the emergency is inspired by radicals and only in cases where 
there is inconvenience to the public. No sides will be taken 
in ordinary labor disputes. 

The Legion’s preparations include a classification of all its 
members, so that men may be ready at short notice for every 
kind of duty. Each post will receive classification cards, so 
that it can report to the Americanization Committee the exact 
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There have not ! Vv 
listrust. Early in 1920 Franh 0) 
ommander, issued a statement ] t 
the Cleveland convention, in which i 
mn the part of the Legion a 
ame New York County org t 
planned the campaign ayainst “r kes 
a left hand of welcome in a spe 
“principle of labor unionism” and reyretting that 
few members of the American Leyi ha 
given the unwarranted impr n that 
as a body are opposed to organized labor 

The Legion “doth protest t 

X. AN ALLY OF BIG B 

“Birds of a feather flock t ier Ih 
labor’s distrust of and hostility t 1 the | 
in the tenderness and affection felt for it 
commerce, employers’ associations, and f 
erally. Proof of this is so abundant a r 
citation, but a round robin sent to var 
in Chicago by Swift’s purchasing agent sh 
30 marked and intimate as to be worth ri lu 
SWIFT AND COMPANY 

Union Stock Yards 

Chicago 
Di ; 

At a meeting, held on Dece er 2? ) 
Mr. Thomas E. Wilson, there wer: ! 
the different stock yard interest i . 
contribute $10,000 toward a ca gn f fur f 
can Legion. 

A national drive is being made for the Legior 
asked from Illinois is $100,000, Mr. J B. | 
of the First National Bank, being ir f 
Illinois. 

The Illinois enrolment in the Legior 
other States, is very much I t 1 it i 
interested in the Legion, the result vill 
ultimate effect in helping to offset rad 

It is very important that we a tt 
the meeting I was asked by the cha vrit 
ent stock yard interests for their « t 

In prorating the amount, it wa iggested t 
arbitrary percentage as a ba nd t int 
to contribute is $100.00 

Will you please make check for t} int 
Thomas E. Wilson, Chairman? 

Kindly send me copy of your letter to Mr. Wil 

Very truly your 
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An open letter was addressed to Franklin D’Olier, when 
he was commander of the Legion, asking some pointed ques- 
tions to which a public answer was requested. The letter 
was printed in the Stars and Stripes, dated Mexico, Mis- 
14, 1920, and signed by Gale Johnson, editor 
Here are some of the questions: 


sourl, August 
of the Intelligencer. 

Is it true that you, with certain persons, are planning to 
name your successor? 

Is it your belief that the Legion was founded for the purpos« 
of suppressing legitimate strikes and maintaining “law and 
order,” as the term is used by certain millionaire capitalists? 

Is it true that the chairman of two of the most important 
committees (National Legislative and National Beneficial Legis- 
lation), appointed by you, held positions on the Leonard Wood 
pre-convention campaign and retained their 


i 


Committee in the 
offices in the Legion at the same time? 


Whe are the 400 “friends of the Legion” who indorsed the 


notes for $257,000, with which the Legion was organized? Was 
Coleman Du Pont, of the Powder Trust, one of them? Were the 
packers of Chicago? Was David Goodrich, of the Rubber 


Trust? Was the Standard Oil Company? 
The questions have never been answered. 

The Stars and Stripes, which is for the service men and is 
not hostile to the Legion, said editorially a year ago: 

The attempt of certain leaders to promote class hatred, an- 
tagonism to aliens, demands for jailing this fellow and deport- 
ing that fellow, breaking this strike and outlawing that striker, 
proved a bad mistake. The apparently successful scheme to 
keep national control in the hands of the group of officers who 
founded the Legion at Paris, and who stood for universal ser- 
vice and Leonard Wood for President, has not really suc- 
ceeded. It [the Legion] started out by borrowing $257,000 
from sources unknown to the membership; it sunk this money 
in its publishing venture, and then had its publication saved to 
it by other sources equally unknown to the membership. In 
other words, the Legion is subsidized and its members do not 
know by whom or for what purpose it is subsidized. 

It will be observed that both this letter and this editorial 
in the Stars and Stripes refer to the secret loan of $257,000 
with which the Legion was started and also suggest an 
affiliation between the Legion and the candidacy of General 
Wood for the Presidency. To this day the names of the 
men, or man, who advanced the $257,000 have never been 
made public, although it has been stated that the money has 
been repaid. The enthusiasm of former service men for the 
Wood candidacy has never been adequately explained either. 
The general had not been in France and was without the 
war record that would naturally be demanded by young men 
just released from the army. General Wood was specifically 
the hope of the business groups who were counting on the 
war spirit in the country to “put over’ a regime of political 
absolutism. Yet it is undeniable that the 
influence in making Wood a strong 
is true that 


and industrial 
Legion was a potent 
contender for the Republican nomination. It 
the Legion never officially indorsed him—that was not neces- 
sary—yet a subtle and powerful propaganda was set in 
motion by individual groups, calculated to appeal to former 
service men in general and to all that great multitude that 
had been hypnotized by the thought-control exercised dur- 
ing the war. 
XI. DWINDLING MEMPERSHIP 

Nothing about the American Legion is less justifiable than 
the way in which it has assumed to speak, and by a tolerant 
public been allowed to speak, as the representative of nearly 
5,000,000 men mobilized for the various fighting services of 
the United States in the European War. Sponsored by the 
“right people” (that is, the moneyed and socially prominent) 












the Legion has found the press eager to boom it and spr 
the idea that it embraced a majority, if not virtually al! 
Probably it never included 

























































































the former service men. 
than one in six and now can claim hardly one in eight 
such persons. At the outset the Legion did have a ra; 
and promising growth. The American Legion Weekly 
October 10, 1919, claimed 650,000 members for the organ 
tion, while the issue of February 13, 1920, boasted a milli 
The latter statement may be dismissed as over-enthusiast 
publicity, but when at its peak last autumn, the Legion | 
possibly three-fourths of a million members. It has née 
given exact membership figures, and for some time |} 
refrained from even generous estimates in this respect. |] 
figures that it gives nowadays are of posts, which it s: 
probably correctly, have been continuously increasing. 

this is no test of individual membership. Once establish 
a post is likely to continue for some years. As long as a 
body can be found to finance it (and the Legion is not 
poor man’s organization), a post will hardly be disbanded, 
while new groups getting together in various places are 
bound to add to the total of posts for some time. 

In contrast to the misleading appearances of growth 
revealed in statistics of new posts, reliable sources of infor- 
mation within the Legion put its present membership at 
about 690,000, and place the enrolment last February as low 
as 300,000. The difference between the two figures is not 
to be taken as an indication of growth, but as due to the 
method of bookkeeping. All Legion memberships date fron 
January 1 and are renewable annually. It is the duty of 
each post to collect the dues and forward the required propor- 
tion to the national headquarters. There is apt to be some 
delay in this, so that membership returns early in the yea: 
are not indicative of the organization’s full strength. Th 
slump in renewed memberships has been so pronounced t} 
year, however, as to alarm the national officers, and only 
rainbow chaser can hope now that the end of the year will 
show anything but a loss over the 1920 figures. The charge 
that the Legion is only a “card index” organization 
hardly fair in view of the circumstance, but it is true that 
in the second year of its existence its membership is alread 
on the wane, while it has never attained the strength t 
which its initial prestige and near-monopoly of the field 
should have entitled it. 

Not only is the Legion weak, in numbers, but complaint 
has been voiced from the first, and is still reiterated, that 
it contains an undue proportion of former officers and that 
these men hold most of the offices in, and control the polics 
of, the organization. This trouble goes back to the founda 
tion of the Legion in France, where the men who started 
it and the method employed led to early criticism that the 
organization was one of officers and aristocrats. Fifteen 
hundred invitations were sent out in the spring of 1919 to 
individuals in the A. E. F., asking them to avail themselves 
of the three-day-leave privilege to attend a conference in 
Paris. “The number of enlisted men present was far below 
expectations, due to causes ranging from inability to hav: 
the delegates named in time for the meeting to difficulties 
encountered in transportation,” said the Stars and Stripes 
of March 21 in describing the conference. One of the “dif- 
ficulties encountered in transportation” was detailed as 
follows: 

The road to the caucus was not a path of primroses for al! 
the enlisted delegates. When Col. Carl E. Ristine of the 35th 
Division and his orderly, also a delegate, arrived at a certain 
station on the way to Paris, an unfeeling M. P. entered the 
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train and commanded that the soldier vacate, evacuate, } patl vith its gan: “Ex rcement ( 
erwise get out, it being an officers’ train The the United ites of Amer ‘ 2 writter e W 
adings were of no avail. The orderly finally arrive t War Veter ndorse the Fordns 2 
us hall on Monday afternoon [the last day] pane s : re ;' 1. 
Lieutenant Colonel Theodore Roosevelt acted as temporar: d ] wn ore ae oe oan hoir 
hairman and Major Eric Fisher Wood as temporary se noaae a 
. ° , pro) i V 
retary of the conference, of which a delegate remarked that W , 
‘ . ’ *11 4 ” TL © are i r ( . 
it “smacked slightly of the silk stocking. Phe conference ary Training r iw ¢ 
ted to pass the work on to an executive committee consi , ; gyri eee a , as 
. . 1 ‘ 4 P . , , . 
ig of one officer and one enlisted man from each division. ervice men whe ' k theref 
But the shortage of privates was so acute that it was In the « t of war ‘ 1. 
ssible at that time to appoint a representative of the nd cor tion f 
isted men for seventeen of the thirty-four units con- J 
| ‘ ¢ ¢ ¢ 
cerned. 
. o ‘ ‘ t f 1h 
Of course the fact that the founders of the Legion were 
mostly officers and “smacked slightly of the silk stocking” “ apg ° 
- ) ill tne ‘ ‘ 
seemed tremendously important to young men just getting W 
ut of the army. In reality, it was immeasurably less so of all é ‘ 
than the political and industrial ideas that the Legion lead sce eaitiaaiak Ae ; 
ers held; but the latter aspect seems to have been ignored f the agent fp ( ¢ ‘ 
by the average service man at that time, as it has been the debt from the pr ( , ' 
since. The subtle character of the support in the Legion The Open S!} illed 
for General Wood and industrial absolutism, with its attack n pretense, « ur I f 
yn the union shop and on the alien, has been noted. There lavery, and has no eu erica 
was nothing subtle, however, about the relation between the eens mee ; f the Wor War Vets 7 
é jae _ —— re in an assist n strike-brea iv t tica t I i 
Legion and the political boom of “Young Teddy” Roosevelt. : - rem : , 
: : d ae member and disqualifies himself for reinstate: t 
The latter, as already recorded, was chairman of the original . . 
: ; : ; : — ‘ormer service men who elect to ! tr yon 
Legion gathering in Paris. Having secured his fences there, hould . 
; - e should stop at nothing less than a house i 
he hurried back to New York, where he was at once taken Seer ' a 
; ; eae . sweep present leadership and present 7 
in hand by business and political groups and groomed for ; nt ‘ , + 2 
pula daly : ; sight. seside this task, cleaning the A 
the course of his father. He attended the first Legion caucus . b t] 
, . . . roe yastime—and the country cannot wait 
in this country—that at St. Louis—where his friends were I en 
’ , ; i ‘ to do it. They must end the regime of ) 
prepared to elevate him to the leadership of the organiza- , 
ig a the use of the organization to esta h 
tion. But something went wrong. Opposition developed, or Sk taba "tat ; 
, , pee lat abridge ancient and constitutional r 
it appeared to be bad tactics, and at the last moment “Young ; ie : 
iin os . . ‘. T: . science, Tree speec h, and free assembh! i! f 
Teddy” withdrew his name as a candidate. His political ide 
, a a a , attempts to manipulate the schools, to t r 
career in New York fizzled similarly. He couldn’t go the 
: ‘ mer while covertly attacking it from behind, i 
pace, and finally decided to accept a seat in the Assembly, ; a 
; ‘tet] @ nag terrorize the alien, and to obtain a prohi 
whence he was charitably rescued by the Secretary of the : : ae ; 
- the importation of foreign ideas that it 
avavy. . 
; 7 that the privileged classes of America have r 
XII. THE Way Out been trying out of the immigrant and the working ! 
What the American Legion is, has been told. It remains woman generally. They must set up broad, expat: 
to consider what it may become. Certainly there is no national ideas of Americanism in place of t} d 
legitimate place in this republic for the organization a self-sufficient nationalism which take { 
developed within the past two years. Yet the great body ard the young men who exhibit union suits in the y 
of its members are self-respecting and right-minded young pages of our magazines, and as its mental les r 
men who have been exploited by a bigoted, business-con- Coolidges and Ole Hansons and Senator Lu rion 
trolled, undemocratic leadership, which has manipulated the cannot go on excusing acts as “unofficial” or lual.” 
Legion as a Mogul propaganda engine against the true Of course the right of individual action is not denied, 


interests of the membership at large and the community as a 
whole. There are two courses open to loyal and progres 
sive former service men, each advocated by a considerable 
group. One is to get out or keep out of the Legion and fight 
it in the open. The other is to stay by the organization 
and “bore from within.” 

For those who prefer to fight the Legion outside, there 
are already several opposition organizations. The _ best 
known is the World War Veterans, which claims to have 
been the first in the field, having been started in the trenches 
nine days after the armistice. It is especially strong in the 
Northwest, and has its national headquarters at 505 Temple 
Court, Minneapolis. It is ready to extend charters to groups 
of ten or more former service men, and has an Auxiliary 
which takes in such of the general public as are in sym- 


but when it is contrary to the law or the Legion « 


the post concerned should discipline the ind 
which, the post itself should be disciplined 
Legion must recognize that even where it 
respect the right of its members to their 
conduct, it must nevertheless be judged 
The Legion is what the majority of 
whether they be acting officially or only per 
Under the caption This Day is the Seript 
a newspaper wag recently quoted Luke, 8: 30 
asked him, saying, What is thy name? And 
him, My name is Legion: for many devils were 
him.” 
The job of the former service men is to cast « 


or to cast out the Legion itself, from American 
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Te en, 


Contemporary American Novelists 


By CARL VAN DOREN 


Vil. WILLA CATHER 


JHEN Willa Cather dedicated her first novel, ““O Pio- 
W neers!’’ to the memory of Sarah Orne Jewett, she 
pointed out a link of natural piety binding her to a lit- 
erary ancestor now rarely credited with descendants so 


rie i} id 


robust. even yet in respect to the clear 
colors and simple devices of Miss Cather’s 


it never 


and fresh 
pect to the be dy and range of her work, 


outline 
art; in ré 
really held. The thin, fine gentility which Miss Jewett cele- 
brates is no further away from the rich vigor of Miss 
Cather’s pioneers than is the kindly sentiment of the older 
Miss 


Once 


} . } , * . 
the native passion of the younger. 


the shadows of memorabie events. 


upon a time, her stories all remind us, there was an heroic 
cast to New England. In Miss Jewett’s time only the echoes 


of those Homeric days made any noise in the world—at 
ears and the ears of most of her literary 

Unmindful of the roar of industrial New 
England, she kept to the milder regions of her section and 
legies upon the epigones. In Miss Cather’s quarter 
intry there were still heroes during the days she 


The sod and swamps of 


of the ec 
has written about, still pioneers. 
her Nebraska prairies defy the hands of labor almost a: 
obstinately as did the stones and forests of old New Eng- 
land. Her Americans, like all the Agamemnons back of 
Miss Jewett’s world, are fresh from Europe, locked in a 
nortal conflict with nature. If now and then the older 
among them grow faint at remembering Bohemia or France 


or Scandinavia, this is not the predominant mood of their 
communities. They ride powerfully forward on a wave of 
confident energy, as if human life had more dawns than 
t part, her pioneers are un- 


DY ome inner 


sunsets in it. For the mo 


reflective creatures, driven force which 
they do not comprehend: they 
than to 


Is it by 


are, that is perhaps no more 
say, primitive and epic in their dispositions. 


virtue of a literary descent from the New Eng- 


land school that Miss Cather depends so frequently upon 
women as protagonists? Alexandra Bergson in “O Pio- 


Thea Kronborg in “The Song of the Lark,” An- 
tonia Shimerda in ‘My Antonia’’—around these as girls 
1d women the actions primarily revolve. It is not, how- 
they affect their 


he darlings of heroes but heroes 


Helens or Gudruns that 


+ 
themselves. Alexandra drags her dull brothers after her 
Antonia, 


pathe ec, still holds the center of her 


and establishes the family fortunes; less positive 


retired 
stage by her rich, warm, deep goodness; Thea, a genius 


in her own right, outgrows her Colorado birthplace and 


becomes a famous singer with all the fierce energy of a 
er who happens to be an instinctive artist rather than 
an instinctive manager, like Alexandra, or an instinctive 
And is it because women are here 
protagonists that neither wars, as among the ancients 
nor machines, as among the moderns, promote the principal 
Less the actions than the 
Narrow as Miss 
she fills it with a spaciousness and 


transcends the gnarled 


activities of the characters? 
moods of these novels have the epic air. 
Cather’s scene may be, 
candor of personality that quite 


eccentricity and timid inhibitions of the local colorists. 


Passion blows through her chosen characters like a f; 
wholesome, if often devastating wind; it does not, as w 
Miss Jewett and her contemporaries, lurk in furtive 
ners or hide itself altogether. And as these passions 
most commonly the passions of home-keeping women, t! 
lie nearer to the core of human existence than if t} 
arose out of the complexities of a wider region. 
Something more than Miss Cather’s own experience fi: 
upon the frontier and then among artists and musici: 
has held her almost entirely to those two worlds as t 
favored realms of her imagination. In them, rather tha 
in bourgeois conditions, she finds the theme most congen 
to her interest and to her powers. That theme is the stru; 
gle of some elect individual to outgrow the restrictions la 
numbing circu 
“Alexa 


Bartley Al 


upon him—or more frequently her—by 
stances. The somewhat inconsequential 
der’s Bridge” touches this theme, though 
ander, like the bridge he is building, fails under the str: 


early, 


largely by reason of a flawed simplicity and a divid 


energy. Pioneers and artists, in Miss Cather’s understand 
ing of their natures, are practically equals in single-mind: 
ness; at least, they work much by themselves, contendin 
with definite though ruthless obstacles, and looking for 
ward, if they win, to a freedom which cannot be achie\ 
in the routine of 

much involved, for her characters, is to lose 
There is Marie Tovesky, in “O Pioneers!” whom nothi: 
more preventable than her beauty and gaiety drags int 
a confused status and so on to catastrophe. Antoni 
tricked into a false relation by her scoundrel lover, a: 
Alexandra, nagged at by her stodgy family because hi 
suitor is poor, suifer temporary eclipses from which on! 
their superb health of character finally extricates the 
Thea Kronborg, troubled by the swarming sensations oi 
her first year in Chicago, has to find her true self again 
that marvelous desert canyon in Arizona where hot s 
and bright, cold water and dim memories of the clifl 
dwelling Ancient People detach her from the stupid fa 
which have haunted and unnerved her. 

Miss Cather would not belong to her generation if she did 
not resent the trespasses which the world regularly com 
mits upon pioneers and artists. For all the superb vi 
tality of her frontier, it faces—and she knows it faces—th« 
degradation of its wild freedom and beauty by clums' 
towns, obese vulgarity, the uniform of a monotonous stan 
dardization. Her heroic days endure but a brief perio 
before extinction comes. Then her high-hearted pioneer 
survive half as curiosities in a new order; and their spirits 
transmitted to the artists who are their legitimate succes- 
sors, take up the old struggle in a new guise. In the short 
story called The Sculptor’s Funeral she lifts her voice in 
swift anger, and in The Golden Slipper she lowers it t 
satirical contempt, against the dull souls who either mis 
read distinction or crassly overlook it. At such moment 
she enlists in the crusade against dulness which has ri 
cently succeeded the hereditary crusade of American lit 
erature against wickedness. But from too complete an 
absorption in that transient war she is saved by the samé 
strength which has lifted her above the more trivial con 


crowded communities. To become 


heir quali 
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\f local color. The older school uncritically delighted and an actor, training for months and years 

the village singularities it could discover; the newer f a few hours of triump! efore a th audien 

1 no less uncritically condemns and ridicules all the It is, therefore, not upon the re t 1 | bo! 
ge conventionalities. Miss Cather has seldon yun from her Colorado village that Miss Cather lays her chiet 
either to the right or to the left in this controve: tress, but upon the girl’s hard, unspeculatiy yr id 
has, apparently, few revenges to take upon the co ntegrity. She lifts herseif from alien ! hardly 


ities in which she lived during her expanding youth knowing what she does, alr t as a powerfu ou 


eye bent too relentlessly upon dulness could have found lers its instinctive way through scrat you rus} 

in Alexandra Bergson, with her slow, unimayinative food and water. Thea may be checked 

ft; or in Antonia Shimerda, who is a “hired girl’ dur yrts of human « plications, but her deepe t e\ 
the days of her tenderest beauty and the hard-worked loses the sense of its proper directior “ 


her of many children on a distant farm to the end 0! ner 18 hardiy more than the pa f se erval 


story. Miss Cather, almost alone among her peers in in a potent spirit. That Miss Cather : di 
decade, understands that human character for its own tands the quieter attribu f hes ae! 
ike has a claim upon human interest, surprisingly irr by the career of At e! 
ctive of the moral or intellectual qualities which of heroines the 1 t app ; ; L 
irse condition and shape it. nary instinct f self ‘ 
“Her secret?” says Harsanyi of Thea Kronborg in “The gentle and confiding; sé t e%: 
of the Lark.” “It is every artist’s secret . . . of her being Yet so d i sf t ¢ 
on. It is an open secret, and perfectly safe. Like motner! 1 wi ru! r 
ism, it is inimitable in cheap materials.” In these the level 
rds Miss Cather furnishes an admirable commenta) Goodness, ( 
n the strong yet subtle art which she herself practices. to an heroic efiluence Py 
ion habitually strives to reproduce passion and _ hero- to all it touche 
and in all but chosen instances falls below the realiti: attitudes which we r 
because it has not truly comprehended them or because it She had only to stand in t} it 9 


tries to copy them in cheap materials. It is not Miss littie crab tree and lo ip t » fe 
Cather’s lucid intelligence alone, though that too is indis- the goodness of planting and yf 
pensable, which has kept her from these ordinary blunders last. . . . She was arich as 


of the novelist: she herself has the energy which enable of early races.” It 
her to feel passion and the honesty which enables her to minating about a human be 
reproduce it. Something of the large tolerance which she create one with ich lie 


ust have felt in Whitman before she borrowed from him these at the end confirm and interp: 


the title of “O Pioneers!” breathes in all her work. Like made. 

him, she has tasted the savor of abounding health; like “My Antonia,” following “O I 
im, she has exulted in the sense of vast distances, the of the Lark,” holds out a | 
rapture of the green earth rolling through space, the con- that the work of but tw thi 
‘iousness of past and future striking hands in the radiant can novelists holds out. ( 


present; like him, she enjoys “powerful uneducated per- short stories “Youth and the bri; bedu : 
sons” both as the means to a higher type and something as though it is, represents, it may be |} 

ends honorable in themselves. At the same time, she doe lude in her brilliant progress. Su 

not let herself run on in the ungirt dithyrambs of Whit rests itself in brief tales and satire; then i take 
man or into his followers’ 
impetus. Taste and intelligence hold her passion in hand as it is, its further course cannot ¢ hi: 
It is her distinction that she combines the merits of not the kind of promise that can d 


glorification of sheer bulk and wing again to larger reyions of t] rou 


those oddly matched progenitors, Miss Jewett and Wal dent expectations. Her art, h 

Whitman: she has the delicate tact to paint what she see past career, can be expected to move in 
vith clean, quiet strokes; and she has the strength to look firmer structure and clearer out! \ 
past casual surfaces to the passionate center of her char- written but three novels, dnd it 
acters. that they all have about them certain of 


The passion of the artist, the heroism of the pioneer larities of an art not yet plete. “O 
these are the human qualities Miss Cather knows be tains really two stories; “The my of the | .’ thougt 
Compared with her artists the artists of most of her con Miss Cather cut away an enti 1 at 1 do 
temporaries seem imitated in cheap materials. They suf not maintain itself throughout at the full | a 
fer, they rebel, they gesticulate, they pose, they fail throu; the introduction to “‘My Antonia” is ] ( 19u 
success, they succeed through failure; but only now a: Having freed herself from the 
then do they have the breathing, authentic reality of Mis has freed herself from an inherita f t Ty) 
Cather’s painters and musicians. Musicians she knows best ments, Miss Cather has learned that the ul ere 
among artists—perhaps has been most interested in then of fiction inheres in character. She » her 
and has associated most with them because of the heroic the task of putting flawlessly into elfect the | 
vitality which a virtuoso must have to achieve any reai must already have—that /t is as importa { pre 
eminence. The poet may languish over verses in his garret, cise form for the representation of a m ete 
the painter or sculptor over work conceived and executed as it is to find the precise word for the ¢ 
in a shy privacy; but the great singer must be an athlete memorable idea. 
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Success and Failure at Geneva 


a, 





By ROBERT DELL 


Gene vd, July 1, 1921 
HE thirteenth session of the Council of the League of 
which has just ended, has been perhaps the 
most important yet held, for the Council has had to decide 


Nations, 
several questions on which the peace of Europe depends. 
The indifference of the public in all countries to the pro- 
ceedings of the Council is a mistake, for even those that 
believe the League of Nations incapable of doing any good 
must admit that it is capable of doing harm. The Council 
has done some harm during the last ten days, but it would 
be unjust to condemn its work as a whole. Its solution of 
two difficult those of Danzig and the Aaland 
has been skilful and will probably be justified in 

Mr. Fisher deserves great credit for the settle- 
the dispute about the Aaland Islands. It was 
he who at last succeeded, after much patient effort, in 
bringing the Swedes and the Finns together and inducing 


probl ms 
Islands 
the event. 
ment of 


them to make mutual concessions. 
It would hardly, I think, have been possible to arrive a 
a more satisfactory settlement in the circumstances. The 
Swedes are more satisfied with it than they admit publicly, 
for they have obtained what was after all the most im- 
portant thing to Sweden—the complete military neutraliza- 
tion of the Aaland Islands under an international guaranty. 
This goes far to compensate them for the non-satisfaction 
of their natural sentiment of solidarity with a population 
of their own race. It is true that the settlement is not in 
accordance with the principle of self-determination, for the 
Aalanders undoubtedly wish to be attached to Sweden. But 
we should not delude ourselves about the principle of self- 
determination. Its strict and universal application is not 
possible in existing international conditions and will not 
established universal free 
trade and suppressed the Would England 
ullow the Channe! Islands to be annexed to France, even 
nhabitants desired it? 
alanders’ case was that they had 
They admitted that they were 


language in their schools and 


become possible until we have 


overeign state. 


if the majority of their 1 
the A 


no practical grievances. 


The weakness of 


allowed to use their own 
elsewhere, that their local customs had not been interfered 
with, and that the Finnish Government had granted them 
Their grievance was, there- 


a large measure of autonomy. 


fore, almost entirely sentimental. A sentimental grievance 
is not negligible, but its satisfaction was not worth the 
risk of a war Any fears 
that the Aalanders may have had for the future should be 


between Finland and Sweden. 


removed by the provisions now to be inserted in the law 
granting them autonomy. Swedish is to be the language 
of all the public schools and the Finnish language may 
in a public elementary school without 
the consent of the commune. Nobody domiciled outside the 
province will be allowed to acquire land in it until the Pro- 
vincial Council, the commune, and any individual domiciled 
in the province have first had the option of buying it. Im- 
migrants into the Aaland Islands from the rest of Finland 
vill not have the right to vote until they have been domiciled 
here for five years. The Governor will be appointed by 
agreement between the President of the Finnish Republic 
and the Aaland Landsting, or in default of such agreement, 


not even be taught 


\ 


+ 
t 


will be chosen by the President from a list of five pers 
submitted to him by the Landsting. These guaranties 
be under the protection of the League of Nations. 
Finnish Government is bound to transmit to the Cou: 
of the League any complaint of the Aaland Landsting 
regard to the application of the guaranties and the Cow 
may, if necessary, consult the Court of International Justi 

The settlement of the various questions concerning Dan- 
zig must also be counted a success, particularly the in 
nious method by which the Poles have been prevented fr 
realizing their desire to make Danzig a Polish military and 
naval base and have at the same time been secured 
access to the sea. The Poles are not satisfied and s 
hanker after fortifications and a Polish garrison, but the 
will end in accepting the inevitable. The President of the 
Danzig Senate, Dr. Sahm, was justified in his opinion th 
the Council has made arrangements likely to reduce to a 
minimum the opportunities for friction between Poland and 
the free town of Danzig. The decision to stop the manu- 
facture of arms and munitions of war in Danzig is also 
satisfactory, in spite of the hardship that it involves, at 
least temporarily, to some twelve hundred workmen. 

Unfortunately the Council was less successful in dealing 
with some of the other matters before it. Its worst de- 
cisions are those concerning Albania and the Saar Valley. 
The disgraceful refusal to consider the appeal of Albania, 
suggesting as it does British and French connivance in 
Greek and Serbian territorial ambitions, will do much to 
destroy confidence—if there was any—in the impartialit 
of the Council. In the Saar the French Government has 
been given a free hand, for M. Rault, president of the Saar 
Governing Commission, is a mere agent of the French 
Government. Mr. Fisher had evidently been instructed to 
follow the French lead in regard to the Saar. In the earlier 
days of the session one had the impression that M. Hano- 
taux dominated the Council. He has certain advantages 
over most of his colleagues: a thorough acquaintance with 
international politics and a large knowledge of European 
history and geography. But the first impression turned out 
to be mistaken. Mr. Fisher was well able to hold his own 
when he wished. It was he, for example, that insisted on 
the withdrawal of General Zeligowski’s troops from the 
Vilna district, and the check to Polish ambitions in Danziz 
was mainly due to him. But the decisions of the Council 
were for the most part deals between the British and 
French Governments. Except for ornamental purposes, the 
representatives on the Council of the other states might 
just as well have stayed at home. On the principle of give 
and take the British Government had evidently decided to 
leave the French a free hand in the Saar, where no British 
interest was involved. So Mr. Fisher joined in M. Hano- 
taux’s congratulations to M. Rault on his “liberal” policy, 
as shown by the method of sending critics of that policy 
‘or trial before a French court martial—not as an incident 
of martial law, which ceased in the Saar long ago, but as 
a normal procedure. 

It would be difficult to find anything in the treaty justi- 


fying the existence of a French court martial in the Saar. 
The consent of the Council to the continuance of French 
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jurisdiction in cases of e 
irity of the French 
not the letter, of the treaty. 

French army in the Saar? M. 


juitary pionage allecting 
lati t 
Violation Ol 


busine h: 


Rault explained that it wa 


army 


iS a 


For what 


_ - the a 
rr n. tne al 


an army of occupation, but merely a gi 


tion is a fine one. No explanation, however, was nece 
y on M. Rault’s principle that he has a right to interpret 
e treaty as he pleases. The treaty says that order is to 


» maintained in the Saar by a local gendarmerie: M. Rault 
nterprets that provision as meaning that order is 
aintained by a French army, and the Council has 
ned his interpretation. 


Sant 


unicipal police of Saarbruck. Presumably the German 

slightly larger one. M. Rault declares that he 
keep 700,000 people in order with a force of less 
4000 gendarmes, and meanwhile he 7,000 
soldiers. No doubt a foreign government requires a large 
force to keep down the hostile population of an occupied 
territory, but the French Government, as the largest em- 
ployer of labor in the Saar, is determined to allow no strikes. 
It is against the workmen in particular that the French 
army is to be used. That was made very clear by M. 
Rault’s statement. The of the Council shown 
its omission to invite the German Government to send 
a representative to support its protest and defend the 
inhabitants of the Saar who, deprived as they are of rep- 
resentation, have no other defender. This was the only 
ease in which the Council did not hear both sides. 

The humiliating failure of the Council in the matter of 
the Polish-Lithuanian dispute has at last demanded the 
evacuating of the contested territory by the Polish army. 
It should have made evacuation and the observance by Po- 


cannot 
than 


has French 


bias was 


land of her engagements a preliminary condition of negotia- 
As it is the Lithuanians have no confidence in the 
Poles and very little in the Council itself, and they suspect 
M. Hymans of being too much under French influence to be 
impartial. M. Hymans’s attempt, with the support of the 
Council, to force on them in advance one of the provisions 


tions. 


of a scheme accepted only as a “basis of discussion’’—the 
division of Lithuania into par- 
ticularly irritated them. And they are alarmed at some 
of the other provisions of M. Hymans’s scheme, particularly) 
the proposed military convention which might, they feel, 
drag Lithuania into Polish adventures, in spite of the fact 
that it is “defensive,” as usual. It is difficult to maintain 
that the independence of Lithuania is preserved by a scheme 
giving Poland “the free use of Lithuanian ports and terri- 
tory for the transport of goods, including war material,” 
without giving the corresponding right to Lithuania. The 
scheme is in fact, whatever Mr. Fisher may think, one for 
the federation of Poland and Lithuania with Poland as 
top dog. No Russian Government would be likely to tolerate 
it and it would probably result in war rather than peace. 
There is no good reason for forcing the Lithuanians into 
such a federation. The attempt has left the relations of 
the two countries more strained than ever, and at the las’ 
private meeting of the Council the Polish and Lithuanian 
What will happen next i! 
The situation is grave. 

There can be no solution of the Vilna problem so long 
as Russia is left out of the discussion. M. Hymans’s scheme 
is in fact the first step toward the realization of the dream 


two autonomous cantons— 


delegates nearly came to blows. 
is impossible to say. 





to be 


According to M. Rault there are 
yut 400 gendarmes and police in the Saar, including the 


authorities succeeded in keeping order with that force, or 
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rups by being 1 t t 
is probably the ult « t 
Russian border states, but it must a federat 
both Poland and Russia not tne 
a, but a Russia itself d 
Some enlightened Poles realize that 
ber will increase as time y 
Russia is essential to P Per} 
already shown himself so read 
correct them, l re e it t 
sions necessary to muke I 


The Old Perplexity 


By OSCAR WILLIAM 
I 
Beauty is waving her silver rain 
Over the hills, now the night 
The lips of the valle part ‘ 
Earth is breathe in tne liver 
And far away where the cities dre 
Where beauty falters and wonder « 
A soft blue glowing fills the 
Like dawning gladness in shadowy ev: 
I] 
But all the twilights are phantom sé 
That flooded the world in long dead 
And all the winds are unborn sorrow 


And all the stars are luminous t 
And there is one afraid of the nigh 

Who raised gray walls around bits « 
While under the darkness the lamy t 


And 1 


But wh 
Thes 
She swe 


And « 


And I would be content 


When 
About 1 
And < 


inder the lamplight an evil fa 


II] 
» may fathom beauty’s way 
trange hushed secrets of the da 
eps the hills 
‘ries: 


] 


with silver rain 


“The question is the answer 


to feel, 
I am through with dusty care, 
ne in the dream of dream 


larkness for her loosened hair. 
































































a three years The Arbitrator has been published as 

an independent magazine, presenting both sides of 
social, economic, and religious questions in the form of de- 
bates or symposiums. The Nation has now arranged a com- 
bination whereby two or more pages once a month will be 
devoted to the analysis of social affairs in an effort to find 
the truth that is so often evaded by both conservative and 
radical publications. 

All communications concerning this section should be 
addressed to The Arbitrator, P. O. Box 42, Wall Street 


Station, New York City. 


“2 e 
Civics vs. Bolshevism 
{From the School Page (Home Edition) of the Evening Mail, N. Y.] 


How ONE ScHoon REFUTED RADICAL DOCTRINES IN THE 
CLASSROOM 

OSEPH T. GRIFFIN, principal of P. S. 114, Manhattan, 

has prepared an article for a coming issue of Bench and 
Bar, in which he describes how radical doctrines were an- 
swered in one school, whose pupils had heard “the theories of 
socialism and neo-bolshevism preached from soap-box and cart- 
tail.””. The school referred to is not Mr. Griffin’s, though he 
does not identify it in the article. 

“The principal of this school,” writes Mr. Griffin, “realizing 
that the pupils were being strongly influenced by the false 
economic doctrines rampant in the neighborhood, requested the 
pupils of the upper grades to write their views quite fully in 
the form of unsigned essays. 

“These papers showed that the following beliefs prevailed: 

1. That immigrants coming to this country are fooled; they 
expect to come to a land of plenty, and instead are compelled 
to work in sweatshops. 

2. That the employers grind the last penny of profit out of 
the workers 

3. That the government—city, State, and national—helps the 
employers to exploit the workers. 

4. That the people have been robbed of their rights, and 
that every rich man’s mansion has been stolen from the earn- 
ings of oppressed workers. 

5. That the laboring class pays for all public activities, 
and bears the burden of government, while the rich, through the 
connivance of corrupt politicians, go untouched by any of the 
burdens of citizenship. 

6. That a social and economic revolution would destroy the 
power of the rich ruling classes and elevate the poor to the 
condition of luxury and ease enjoyed by their oppressors. 

Applied Arithmetic 

“The principal, after reading these effusions, entered some 
of the classrooms and engaged many of the pupils in conversa- 
getting them to tell the source of their 
views and otherwise amplify them. In one class, a girl of 
fourteen was very vehement in her conviction that the work- 
ers paid all the taxes, owned the schools, paid the teachers’ 
salaries, and otherwise bore the brunt of the public burden. 

“The principal learned that this child was the oldest of three 
children attending school; that she had an older brother get- 


tion, with the idea of 


ting $65 a week as a mechanical chauffeur; another brother 
getting $40 a week as a motor truck driver; that her mother 
made $40 a week in a sweatshop; that her father made $40 
weekly as a barber. 

“The principal went to the blackboard and wrote down these 
$65 plus $40 plus $40 plus $40 equals $185, weekly, or 
$740 monthly. ‘Now,’ said the principal, ‘let us do a little work 
in arithmetic. What is the amount you pay for rent?’ ‘Twenty- 
one dollars a month,’ was the reply. 

“The class performed a simple arithmetical operation and 
found that this family paid $3 a month for each of its seven 


sums: 


The Arbitrator 










members, or 10 cents a day. ‘We shall now do a little b 
keeping,’ said the principal. ‘In one column we shall place 
amount that each member of this family pays in taxes in 
form of rent, and in the other column we shall list what « 
receives in return.’ 


Tax Returns 


She then listed the following: 

1. A house to shelter the family, built by some obnox 
landlord. A palace in comparison with the hovels of Russia 

2. Water supply, brought down from the Catskill M 
tains, 125 miles away, over the mountains, through the vall: 
under the Hudson River, beneath the pavements of the 
streets, and through pipes right into their very apartment. 

3. The benefit of a tenement house department, which ; 
tects the morals and safety of all the dwellers in their hou 

4. A fire department, which has sturdy, trained men, rea 
every minute of the day and night for any signal of dan, 
which may be flashed to them from the denizens of that abode. 

5. A board of health, which sends trained nurses and d 
tors to their home in case of illness, and maintains hospita 
where the most expert physicians and surgeons minister to 1 
wants of the sick and injured. Even their meat and milk 
are carefully inspected at public expense. 

6. A police department, which protects their safety in t 
streets and in their home against marauders and criminals. 


For Ten Cents a Day 


[By this time the class was bubbling with excitement and 
joining after each period in a derisive chorus: “And all for 
ten cents a day.” Hands were raised by pupils, impatient t 
tell what other social and personal advantages the members of 
this and other families received for an insignificant tax pa 
in the form of rent. They continued to enumerate]: 

7. A park department which provides places of diversion ar 
recreation. 

8. A library department which places free within the rea 
of all the latest works of fiction and research. 

9. A system of courts, magistrates’ and municipal, wher 
the “poor man” could state his case without the cost of em 
ploying a lawyer. 

10. A system of museums, maintained partly at public ex 
pense and partly through the private voluntary contributio: 
of the wealthy, where the art and wonders of the world ar 
gathered for the joy of all. 

11. A bureau of free lectures where the brightest of intel 
lects of the day give their message of enlightenment to all who 
choose to listen. 

[The principal at this point had to check the enthusiasn 
“And how about the schools? You haven’t mentioned them.” 
And so the twelfth item was added. ] 

12. A system of free schools extending through kindergarten, 
elementary, high school and college, where skilled instruction, 
books and pencils, paper and materials all are furnished free. 

“One pupil remarked that the pencils and materials would 
cost the student more than 10 cents a day,” Mr. Griffin goes on. 

“The students in this school all had a sense of money values 
They looked with astonishment at the juvenile radical w! 
admitted that the family income was $740 a month, or $8,880 
a year, and that their only contribution to the community was 
the pittance paid in the form of rent. 

“The absurdity of the whole theory of bolshevism in this 
country burst upon them,” concludes Mr. Griffin. “What more 
could the most radical system of socialism do for these peop! 
than was already being done for them? Of course it could 
compel them to pay their fair share of the cost of those com- 
munity benefits which they enjoy but which are being paid for 
out of the assessments levied upon corporations and individ- 
uals of wealth. 

“It is the opinion of the writer that if this kind of instruc- 
tion were carried on throughout the schools of America, 
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sould not be necessary to pass drastic laws to suppress the 

i doctrine of the ‘Reds.’ The folly of their proce 

be revealed in the clear light of knowledge, and ridi 
volution, would be the reward of pi 


Arbitrary Comment 


e 4 e 4 


1e members of the Sons of the Rev 
Evening 


idered that 


pi ble that tt 
| jution, to wnom a reprint of this article in the 
was sent from their headquarters, cor 
al doctrines enumerated were fairly refuted 


school] principal, but let us examine the fact 


It is undoubtedly true that radical theories are prevalent 
{1 are similar to those stated. It is also fair to call at 
ntion to the various public and private benefits that 
rue to a resident in New York City, but there might 


ve been a commotion if a teacher had arisen in the sche 


extended the principal’s arguments as follows: “Yes, 


lren, you should appreciate that the water supply, park 


nolice, libraries, museums, free schools, and lectures are 
provided by the city, not by individuals, and that there will 
be still greater benefits for all of you if the public welfare 
is considered more important than individual profit in other 
federal Government 


s as well. The city or State or 


itht furnish to the people coal, ice, transportation, food, 
clothing, and all other necessities of life.” (At this point 
the Board of Education would dismiss the teacher as dis- 
loyal.) 

The great injustice of the whole presentation of the case 

in the customary method of exaggerating the income of 
the workers. In the report of a prominent iron company 
the salaries of two union organizers are given as $90 and 
$66 a day, instead of their true salaries of $8 and $4 re- 
Industrial 
It is only a little more misleading than the 
inference now spread broadcast that the family of a school- 
girl, who was vehement in her dissatisfaction with thing 
as they are, was enjoying an income of $8,880 a year. The 


spectively. This was exposed by the Federal 


Commission. 


principal should have censored the parents for their mode 
of living. She might have said: “The reason you are dis 
ontented is that you do not know how to enjoy your large 
income. I do not get anything like $8,880 a year and yet 
When the experts placed th: 
ly of five at $2,100 the 


I can have many comforts. 
minimum of subsistence for a fami 
were much blamed for exaggerating the needs of working 
class people; for the average family lives on far less than 
the minimum required for an American standard of living 
What you should do is to rent an apartment for $100 a 
month instead of $21. Your mother should keep a maid 
and dress you better and enjoy life as those with $8,880 
an do.” 

Seriously, it is probable that not one child in that publ! 
school came from a family having $8,880 a year, and not 
one out of a hundred from a family having $3,000. The 
wages of the four working members may be correct, thou; 
they seem high, but unemployment and sickness interfere. 


The two brothers may have been married so that their 


earnings did not go to the family, or the little girl may have 
lied. One thing is sure, the newspapers and Americaniza- 
tion societies are endeavoring to prove their case from 
If the average family has even half the 
amount set forth as an example, there is no excuse for di 

content. 


false premises. 


Any fair investigation will reveal a totally dif- 


erent state « 
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The Day: July 2 

By JAMES RORTY 

What was it stopped the world? The 
What was it set all the world to lis- 


The world stopped. 


world listened. 


I saw a newspaper syndicate scribe writing something 


about “the crown of the universe, 


” 


and the next morn- 
ing twenty million people read what he wrote, from 
Oshkosh to San Diego; 

I saw a street full of white faces staring up at a bulletin 
board in Chicago; 

aw a crowd of trappers gathered tense about a clicking 
telegraph instrument in Nome; 

saw ten thousand audiences in ten thousand motion pic- 
ture palaces from Paris to Spokane sitting silent as if 
in church, waiting, waiting. 

All the silk-shirted Gallic sports from Brussels to Marseilles 
and from Brest to Nancy were gathered in the cafes 
drinking wine and praying for a miracle to happen 
somewhere in New Jersey. 

I saw the stage chug past in the Sacramento Valley; | 
heard the stage driver call and I saw a farmer drop 
his plow and put his hand to his ear, listening, listen- 
ing. 

When it 
o’clock in San Francisco, and all the office boys stopped 


was three o’clock in Jersey City it was eleven 


work. 

I heard the wireless buzz-buzzing from Iceland to Cape 
Town, from Yokohama to Rome, and from ship to ship 
across the oceans. 

In Iowa I saw the editor of the Red Haw Gazette paste a 
bulletin in the window of his office, and every citizen 
of Red Haw was in the street outside holding his 
breath and waiting. 

I saw a copra planter in Polynesia paddle out to a passing 
steamship and ask “Who won, Captain, who won?” 

I heard the same question asked from Liverpool to Los 
Angeles and I saw ten thousand telephone girls pat 
their back hair and answer “We haven’t heard yet.” 

The King of England spoke an aside in the ear of the Lord 
High Chamberlain, and the Lord High Chamberlain 
spoke in the ear of his Secretary, and I heard the 
Secretary whisper in the ear of the marble footman in 
the hall “Have you heard?” 

The ten thousand wives of the King of Siam were all in 
a flutter waiting for the King to ride back from town 
on his white elephant bearing the news. 

The passionate Turk forgot to kill; the Armenian forgot 
to flee; 
couldn’t go on. 


they were both waiting for something and 


The world stopped. The world listened. What 


stopped the world? 


I, who am full of faith—what could I think? What could 


I guess? 


I guessed that maybe it would be Gabriel with a trumpet 
a mile long and terrible things to say. 

I guessed that maybe the professors on Mars had tun 
their wireless to ours, and were going to tell us a]! 
Cosmic Anecdote. 

I guessed that maybe somebody had found Truth, and » 
leading her by the hand where all the world could 
her face and hear her speak. 

I guessed that maybe the Father of the world had clap; 
his hands and called us all to hear a Lesson. 

I guessed that maybe the white veil of Peace was fall 
from the sky, and we were all standing waiting for 
to light upon the earth. 

I guessed that maybe the hoof-beats of a movie pursuit |} 
followed Laughter, the lost child, to the edge of 1 
world, and all the wry lips of the world were hopi: 
again to smile. 


world stopped. The world listened. What wa 
stopped the world? What was it set all the world 
listening? 


In the Driftway 
it the 


HAT is it that keeps Ireland green? Is 

vegetation or the sentiment for the “ould sod” 
which Irishmen carry with them the world over? Perha; 
the answer is in an incident that occurred the other a 
when the steamship Caronia docked in New York. On 
of the passengers was an Irish miss of some sixty sum 
who was returning from a visit to her girlhood home in 
County Limerick. She brought a bit of Irish sod to trans- 
plant in her Texas garden—a bit of shamrock, a primrose, 
some ivy and ferns. But at the dock unsentimental officia!- 
dom interposed. Customs inspectors seized the basket, in- 
forming the owner that the United States Department of 
Agriculture had placed an embargo on plants from abroad 
because of fear that dangerous fungi might be introduced 
into this country. Pleadings were vain, and the bit of 
“ould sod” was taken back on the Caronia to be burned in 
the ship’s furnaces. Then it was that it occurred to th 
ship’s purser—whose name happens to be Owen—that al- 
though the basket of greenery could not enter the United 
States, there was nothing to prevent its traveling the high 
seas as long as anybody was sufficiently interested to care 
for it. Thereupon Purser Owen adopted the bit of “ould 
sod” as his own, sending word to the tearful woman on 
the pier that the basket should rove the sea on the Caronia 
forever and a day, spreading its perfume and its message 
from Erin among the passengers. 

% s * * * 

OW is this for summer reading, or writing—or what 
you will? 

How silent is the lobster’s lot! 

From primal ooze to final salad 
He sings no song himself, and not 
A poet hymns him in a ballad. 


Go to the lobster, early bird! 
Consider him, O late mosquito! 
Like him be wise without a word— 
Inestimably incognito. 
THE DRIFTER 
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pproval of the ideas expressed 
of June 29, condemning after a detai 
the plan of President Harding 
iblic to her independence trampled under foot s 
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in your editorial 
account 


their 


A Letter of Appreciation 


To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: The undersigned, 
have the honor to convey to you, by means o 


of 
Don 


for the noble work of The Nation in behalf of the right 


liberties of the Dominican jf 
MANUEL F. ; 
ALICIA G. DE CESTERO 
JuLIO ACOSTA, HIJO 
ALFLORES CABRERA 
JOSEFA DE LOPEZ 


New York, June 30 


In Praise of Form 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: May I thank you for givin 

original a poem as Clement Wood’s Canopus? 

imaginative quality in it which ought to make 


Lines like 


“Gilding chill seas, frigid, unamorous,” 
“To halve the sky of some lost, jungled shore,” 
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“While the wind whined and the thin stars passed over,” 


should leave a strange echo in the memory like those of the 
rreat masters. But to me the most significant thing about the 
poem is its form. Those of us who do no 
vagaries of free verse, look to see them combated by variety, 
riginality, and flexibility in the older, established measures. 
Bu 


~} , 
lis rhythm, 


Some of Mr. Wood’s lines go to excess in this direction. 
generally he has a throbbing sensitiveness in 
fluent ease and wide adaptability which make his music 
sionate as well as graceful. 
effect of his stanza and commend it to him or any « 
the telling of a longer story. 
closing couplet divides the subjec 
a series of discrete compartments, and the skill of the greatcs 
masters has rarely been 
Mr. Wood has, if I am not mistaken, devised 
form which, while preserving the enchantment of rhyme, giv 

something of the continuity of the terza-rima, a narrative me- 
dium which has never yet been used 


success. 


I hope Mr. Wood—and you- 


} 


if 


a 


able to overcome this drawback. 
new 


English 


Especially I like the narrative 
12 else f 
In the octave or Spenserian the 


matter almost tally into 


with re 


vill be tempted to further « 


forts of a similar character, or different, or even better. 


Wellesley Hills, Mass., July 12 


From a 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

Sir: Apropos of the 
your issue of June 22, 
ject? I am (or rather was) 
the high school at Claremont, the li 
mentioned in a news bulletin 


tion as having elected 


bulletin, the essence of which you give on page 
above-mentioned issue of The Nation, in its reference to Clare- 
mont contains several untruths: 
elected to the school board who is called a 
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Ph.D., 


overseas 


John G. 
commissioner; 


J. Kerby, 


Denechaud, 


Agar, Esq., treasurer; Charles I. 
and Michael J. Slattery, 
Ryan’s name is not in this list, and 
issuing of the pamphlet. The 
two sentences quoted from the Report 


executive 


secretary. Dr. 
part in the second 


former of the 


s that the 


he had no 
lie in the 
members of this committee have “leanings toward 
ocialism.” Not one of them has 
knows the 


nsibility for his assertions. 


ver been so characterized 
meaning of language and possesses 
The Right 
gnori on the committee and Mr. John G. Agar, 


by anyone who 
a decent sense of rest 
Mor 


Street man, 


Reverend 
the Wall 


lves in the 


no doubt be highly amused to find 
category of “leaners” toward socialism. Mis- 
understatement is seen in the declaration of 


will 
thems« 
representation by 
the Report that the Social Reconstruction Program “was signed 
by for hoy The reader 
who did not know any better would assume that the signature 
of the four b ps was the least important factor or feature 


of the pamphlet, and that 


ir bishops.” This is an amusing anticlimax. 


they had signed it merely as indi- 


vidual rhe adequate statement of the facts is that these 
I ps constituted the Administrative Committee, that is, the 
supreme author of the National Catholic War Council, which 
\ composed of the archbishops in the United States. There- 
fore, the four | ops were acting in an official capacity, and 
the pamphlet was issued at their direction after it had been 
carefully read by each of them 


The second fault illustrated by the Report in its treatment 


stigmatizing of reform proposals 


‘ ocialistic.” We read on page 1139: “Where the socialistic 
tendency of the committee shows itself most clearly is in what 
is said under the head of ‘Cooperation and Copartnership.’ 
This statement is of sufficient importance to be quoted: 


‘Nevertheless, the full possibilities of ir 


will not be realized so long as the majority of the workers re- 


creased production 
main mere wage esrners. The majority must somehow become 
part, of the instruments of production. 


They can be enabled to reach this stage gradually through 


cooperative productive societies and copartnership arrang 

ment In the former, the workers own and manage the in- 
dustries themselves; in the latter, they own a substantial part 
of the corporate stock and exercise a reasonable share in the 


» attainment of these ends, the; 


have a thoroughly effi- 


will have to b reached before we can 
industrial and social order 


r of revolution. It is to be 


client vstem of producti n, or an 


that will be secure from the dang 


a 


noted that this particular modification of the existing order, 


however far-reaching and involving to a great extent the aboli- 


tion of the wage system, would not mean the abolition of pri- 
vate ownership. The instruments of production will still b 
owned by ndividuals, not by the state.’ ”’ 

Hilaire Belloe de I ha ‘ st discouraging feature of 
industrial conditic in England is the fact that the great 
proletarian masses of that country “have lost the instinct, use, 

nd meaning of property,” that their “attitude toward property 
and toward that fre 1 which is alone obtainable through 
property is no longer an attitude of experience or of expecta- 
tion.” Happily, the working classes in the United States have 
not yet reached that deplorable depth in their thinking and tl 
outlook; but the authors of the Lusk Report evidently desire 
that the workers should become stratified as mere wage earners. 
In the minds of tl who prepared this Report the only normal 
industrial order is t in which the ownership and operation 
of the instruments of production are concentrated in the hands 
of a small directing class, while the masses remain entirely 
dependent upon the employers. To advocate workers’ owner- 
ship of even a part of t instruments of production is “social- 


istic.” Yet 


that one of the first concerns of the 


Pope Leo XIII, who condemned socialism, declared 
state should be ‘ 
d of the 
naked and brazen industrial feudalism. 


JOHN A. RYAN 


‘to multiply 


property owners.” The industrial cre Lusk-Stevenson 


Report 


Washington, D. C., July 11 








Books 
Those Founding Fathers 


The Founding of New England. 
The Atlantic Monthly Press. 
| EADERS of the “True Biographies” which were somé 
in fashion a few years ago not seldom felt an uncomfort 
suspicion that the writers were at least as much concerr 
prove that the worthies whose lives were sketched were n 
kind of persons they had commonly been supposed to be as 
were to take fair account of all aspects of the case. Th 
which separates such essentially destructive criticism from 
and comprehensive historical writing is at best a hazy one, 
it cannot be said that Mr. Adams, with all his obvious att 
at impartiality as well as truthfulness, has always regarded 
Perhaps he has felt that it ought frankly to be overstep; 
the interest of historical verity, in which case he is enti 
his opinion. One puts down his book, however, with the 
pression that the New England Puritans were an extremely « 
agreeable group, that their virtues and achievements have b 


By James Truslow Ada 


enormously overrated, and that most of what was good in e: 
New England and in the generations immediately follow 
struggled to the light in spite of them rather than with t 
aid. There is no use in quarreling with a picture every « 
tial line of which is vouched for by a document, yet the ré 

of the traditional kind still 
cherishing may nevertheless well rejoice that most of the lead 
whose careers Mr. Adams traces already have their monument 
or commemorative tablets, since few of them seem greatly 
merit such distinctions once Mr. Adams has finished with th 
Doubtless there are fervent souls who, in the face of all e\ 
dence to the contrary, will continue to think of colonial Ni 
England as a paradise which has been lost, but there are mo. 
who, if they ponder Mr. Adams’s pages, will think of it rath 
as a pit from which free spirits struggled hard and long 
escape. 

So far as the main substance of the story goes there is not 
much in the volume that is new. Mr. Adams is not the firs’ 
writer to examine attentively the Puritan character in acti 
the unblushing repudiation of political, religious, and intellé 
ual liberty which characterized the Massachusetts leaders 

their harsh treatment of dissent, their sharp dealin 
with neighboring settlements and the home government, or t} 
brutal of Indian wars. Nor is he the first to | 
colonial history with English history, or to trace the beginning 
of the idea of empire, or to point out the significance of t! 
frontier. English historians, like Gardiner and Doyle, American 
scholars like Osgood, Andrews, and Beer, and a host of students 
whose work too often has appeared only in the publications « 


to whom patriotism 


seems wor 


the sect, 


conduct 


historical societies, have pointed out the same paths or ela! 
orated the same points of view. Far the larger part of t 
material which Mr. Adams has used has for years been easil 
within the reach of any historian who cared to utilize it. Wh: 
he has done, and done with convincing skill and thoroughnes 
is to draw from these widely scattered sources a story of t 
beginnings of New England in which the parts played by ad 
venture, commercial rivalry, political and religious dogma, te 
ritorial expansion, and political conflicts with the mother cour 
try are comprehensively analyzed and appraised. He has d 
carded tradition and hero-worship and written history. He h: 
put colonial New England in its place, not as a heaven-inspir 
experiment apart, but as a phase of and Brit 
development. 

That the New England of tradition suffers sadly in the proces 
is not, on the whole, to be regretted, for it is time that the trut 


American 


were widely known. Yet rarely has an idol which was the wor! 
of men’s hands, and before which successive generations eve! 
to the present day have worshiped with awe, been more con 


pletely destroyed. The ruthless disregard of justice and equity, 
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firm grip of a self-constituted oligarchy to wv libert 
form was a thing to be feared, the cruel pur ent of 
tion, the intellectual sterility, the invincible narrowr 

w, the combination of sordid morals and high prof: 
egradation of religion at the hands of polit the 

of power and place—these, and not the finer qualities of 


nal and social life, loom largest in the N 


eventeenth century. The colony which il! 


ties most perfectly, and which because of its material su 
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f New England life, was Massachusetts. That 
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New England beginnings which has pictured New England 


t was not. One perceives more clearly after the work 


Mr. Adams has done how hard was the road which later 


rations had to travel, and with what diff 


Icuity even 


smallest measure of freedom and fair play was to be won 
Doubtless it was inevitable that Mr. Adams’s book should 
t\ 


suffer somewhat from the defect of its quality. 
n of the shortcomings of the Puritans, joi 
inant place of Massachusetts in the New 

is him to subordinate other parts of the na 
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ned to the pre 

England st 


rrative, and 


s to praise as if praise were a relief. Roger Williams 


1 his Rhode Island associates, for example, were not in fa 


re intelligent or socially minded because Massachusetts hated 
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them, and the humanizing development of social policy in Con- 
necticut presents features which might well have been mors 


fully brought out. The Antinomian controvers 
far-reaching significance than one gathers fror 
ount of it. The economic expansion of th 


inty attention in comparison with theologic: 
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ate importance. No other history of New Er 
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When Right Meets Left 


A New England Group and Others. By Pat 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 


: is not surprising to find the conservative Paul 


as discontented as the radical H. G. We 


11 Elmer More 


Elmer More 


lls or Bernard 


Shaw. Conservatives are if possible more discontented than 





licals, and indubitably more dismal. They 
h the discontent of the radicals. “The th 
tent gnawing at the very heart of our civiliz 
Mr. More in an earlier essay of the Shelburne 
me with a kind of vague terror.” But it is s 
ft and Right agree as to the specific dise: 
order. Take Mr. More’s diagnosis: “Scie 
without a corresponding moral evolution 
‘rreater control of the savage passions of men, 
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series, “strike 


urprising whet 


se of our soc 


ntific evolut 
has not broug! 
but has simply 


created more efficient instruments for the use of those p: 


sions.” Now hear Mr. Shaw, in his latest preface, contrasting 


the “diabolical efficiency of technical education” 


ney and dishonesty of social and moral educa 


with the ineffi 


tion, and point- 


ing to the result: “powers of destruction that could hardly 


without uneasiness be intrusted to infinite wisd 
benevolence are placed in the hands of rom 
patriots.” 


om and infinite 


antie schoolb 
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for the love that casts out fear, that is another story. One contact—granting, of course, the practical work and prob! 

recalls the argument in an earlier Shelburne essay which deftly with the Zionistic hope. But he never draws the final 

relegates the gospel of Jesus to its proper place. here are ference. Every majority demands conformity and se 

the laws of the spirit—faith, hope, love; and the laws of this conformity an absolute and necessary good. In some fa 

world—prudence, courage, honor; and one must not apply the ion or another, then, every majority seeks to enforce I 

laws of the spirit to the activities of this earth, for that is conformity. Sometimes the method is the inquisition, 

“a desecration and denial of religion and a bewildering and times the pogrom. The tribe, furthermore, desires a se: 

unsettling of the social order.” DOROTHY BREWSTER. goat and its choice of the minority for that functic: 

obvious. The diaspora created permanent Jewish minor 
amid the great tribal aggregations with the necessary r 
& It at d R: _ To insist on one’s spiritual identification with the civiliza ; 
uiture an ace ' ts “ be 
of the majority, as Wassermann does, will not help. It 
! r r I owever hle <s i jew avi j h: 

Me Veg als Deutscher und Jude. Von Jakob Wassermann. from however noble a point of view, playing into the ha 
e- 1. a of the eternal inquisitor or pogromchik. The problem that : 
Ber S. Fischer Verlag t : 
aaiee 2 ; ; : ; creates must not be discussed but transcended. Religious p: 
HE distinguished novelist Wassermann’s profoundly per- , : es 

; , See : ; cution was, a few centuries ago, as common and as cru | 
sonal analysis of the problem of Anti-Semitism which is . page tae f 
; ; Europe as racial persecution is in Poland today. It occur 
so acute in Europe today constitutes a document of the first il ji , reer =" i te 
, : ; “a : no Protestant in a Catholic country, to no Catholic 
importance. It does so, however, not because it clarifies much iia it ate! of 
: : j; ; Protestant one, to seek favor or recognition by identifying 
but b 7 despite Wassermann’s brooding intensity and ; ‘ eS Mae : n 
, : self with the communion of the majority. A similar toler: 

nort wers of analysis, it leaves the questio n the ; ‘ . F : ré 

enormou f anal aa aves the question in the f r 

, : of racial differences must be achieved. And the way to ach 

haunted, thieal, pain-riven, blood-soaked obscurity of its : ‘ . ; i 

= ; af . it is by a categorical denial of the virtue or necessity of « 

origin. Long » Wassermann made his almost polemical dis- Mig ee i A ; ( 

Migs formity, of oneness, of unanimity. To be human is en 

tinction bet n genius and talent, between creative activity pylcks ko . * , ge P : t 

ad Varieties of character and experience enrich civilization. Stat 

and the pr ional practice of literature, between visicn and ae ; ; ae t 

: é ia and institutions are barbarous in proportion as they insist « 

skill In his impassioned service of what seems to him the Sig ‘ . : , 

7 . ' 8 dead unanimity. The Jew who cooperates with his fellow- 

“divine idea” he has lost all contact with those practical con- ; : ; ; ; t 

: ‘ et , ’ : ; from the point of view of his given nature performs his w 

siderations by which the intellect does, somehow, save the - : ; ( 

. ef : . . duty. He who, whether he has achieved it or not, pleads 
world. Jews have often in Central Europe been accused of a , eRe , i ; , : \ 
; : ; tes identification with the majority amid which he lives, weak: 
mere cold intellectuality. Wassermann flees to myth, vision, : 
pi 7 Ager g the cause of all who are different, of all who are oppres: 

mysticism. The cold, scientific intellect may not always be an ’ Satin Nea re 

: 7 - * anywhere on earth. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 

agreeable spectacle. But we are confronted, as Wassermann 

realizes with all the power of his quivering sensitiveness, by 


suffering—by 


a sum of human suffering almost unexampled. 


What is it that helos? What, if not science and reason, has 


alleviated, in any measure, the miseries of man? 

Wa rmenn lets the myth-makers dictate the terms of the 
controversy. His fundamental psychology is that of the Pan- 
German, Pan-Slav, of the fighting nativist in every land. In 


“Caspar Hauser” he wrote a very beautiful, a profoundly Ger- 


man book. But certain critics remarked that the brooding 
intensity of the narrative method, the psychological “boring and 
digging,” was, after all, alien to the German spirit. His com- 
ment is: “These critics did not desire the public to realize that 
a Jew had written a book so peculiarly German.” No help lies 
in that direction. It never seems to have occurred to him to 


say: “Very well. Then by so far I have enriched the range 
and content of our national culture as it has been enriched by 
Fontane and other authors of French Huguenot descent, by the 
affinities of Konrad Ferdinand Meyer, 


yn of Slavic blood so obvious in many parts of 


romance training and 
by the infusk 
Prussia.” He is, in a word, 
t perament and outlook tlh 


human or broadly 


so overwhelmingly German in 
iat he never touches the naively 
universal at any point. 

That, indeed, is his tragedy. His inner identification with 
the national or, rather, the nationalistic spirit, is too com- 
detachment would ease 


soul bv he 


him of great pain. He 
healing 
And the hearth is his 
very , a generous and pathetic delusion 
here. He was as much at home with his great friend Richard 
Dehmel as it is possible for a man of his kind to be at home 
on earth at all. He 


round-up as at the 


ing considered, at the most 
moments, only a guest at the hearth. 


} 


There is, also 


own 


American Legion 
beer-table of vulgar Pan-Germans. Jew 
all homels 


detachment 


would be as alien at an 
and Gentile, we are s in the measure of our insight, 
herd 
impulses, herd passions. To find our true refuge it is neces- 


forever that 


sensitiveness, vision, from common fallacies, 


sary to abandon lower and futile search for a 
tribal oneness which men call home. 
that truth at With a 
frankness sense of 


Eastern Jews and his entire lack of spiritual 


Wassermann comes near moments. 


sorrowful but honorable he explains his 


alienation from the 



















A Novelist as Psychoanalyst 


and the 
| om: 70or 
h mas ne tzer. 


Psychoanalysis Unconscious. By D. H. Lawrence 

OR long after D. H. Lawrence published “Sons and Lovers,” 

readers of that poetic novel were discussing whether the 
author knew the psychoanalysts and had taken from them the 
hint for his story, or had intuitively hit upon a theme wh 
happened to illustrate almost perfectly one phase of the 1 
psychological theory. On the whole, the latter opinion pre 
vailed, since the book was so little pervaded by intellectual or 
derivative emotion. Its intimate spontaneity could hardly ha 
been the product of fabrication; it seemed a lyric rather than 
an invention. No matter which opinion is correct, however 
Mr. Lawrence has aroused confidence in the sureness of 
introspection. than almost any other writer need 
apologize for an attempt to develop psychological theory wit 
out resort to anything approaching scientific method. 

Now Mr. Lawrence has had another hunch. This time it 
appears in an which expounds his theory not as a 
hypothesis based on observation, but as revealed truth. C: 
ful scientists are rightfully wary of such 
contemptuous of 
conclusions of 


Less 


essay 


pronouncements 


and hina 
SOUTROCUINGS 


them. Scientists are st 
Freud himself, although the 
Freudian theories have found innumerable echoes in person 
experience, and psychotherapy based upon them has apparently 
been successful in thousands of cases. Mr. Lawrence fran! 
does not speak as a scientist, and the scientist could have lit 
to say 
guess which apparently lacks substantiation in anything but 
its author’s inner certainty. That may be the excuse for a 
review of the book by a layman—it being understood that th 


doubtful of the 


about his new theory except that it is an interesting 


whole discussion is in the speculative realm. 

Mr. Lawrence’s first observation is a keen one. The uncon- 
scious pictured by Freud is nothing but a cave full of horrors, 
a ragbag into which we have stuffed all the unpleasant and 
censored bits of our conscious life. Bring this refuse out int 


the light, says Freud, stop suppressing it, look at it and recog- 
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m nd 


man. 
receptacle waiting for the discarded products 

is also the source of the personality. 
of the true unconscious, help the conscious mind and t 
to act in harmony with it, and you will avoid the creation « 


troublesome complex. 


+} 
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| pressed. 


———— 


it, and it will stop bothering y 


] ote 
result is frequently no 


inside out, 


before you 
necessarily disappear. 


powerful as ev 


may be as 


ite subject of analysis is faced with 
s his illicit impulses once 
practicable course of acting on them. 


e does not 


blimation. 
[he remedy, he believes, lies 


complex. Is 


en image or impulse must have been conscious 
It must 
ess of consciousness; it became fixed in the 
ideas. The trouble is here, that the 
has not acted 
what Mr. Lawrence calls 
The unconscious, as he sees 


Here begins Mr. Lawrence’s own invention. 
personality, he maintains, is not 
of traits from the father and mother, but 
which the individual develops. 
iousness and being which arises at 
pure creation, by a 


higher organism 


susceptible to understanding, a process which takes place out 
side the field of mental comprehension, where mentality, which 

definitely limited, cannot and does not exist. 
age he escapes analysis. 


and there is an end of it. 


connected with 


and repulsion. 


below the diaphragm. 
sympathetic and voluntary. 
primitive 


+ 
tive, 


so a negative one, which repulses and draws away and create 
the individuality of the individual. 
thetic, the second is voluntary. 
mentary contradiction, Mr. Lawrence finds the first hint of th 
nature of the personality. 
consciousness, which implies the interdependence 
“Here,” he says, “is a new moral aspect to life.” 

But the matter is not so simple as this. 
higher, objective centers, to complement the subjective 
These also are dual, positive and neg: 
They have to do with les 


cate polarity. 
ception of love. 


“ 


a difficult, 


throughout the 


That sounds a bit awe-inspiring, 
sage to the world. 


four circuits to 


tained in pure equilibrium with all the others. 
Nobody. 
tortures of starvation and privation or of distortion 
strain and slow collapse into corruption. 
is one long, blind effort at an established polarity with the 
outer universe, human and non-human; and the whole of mod 
ern life is a shrieking failure. 
tragedy the villain is the misinformed conscious will, whic} 


with the life-giving impul 


, is not simply 


Accepting this statement on faith, 
we go on to the assertion that the first center of the new indi- 
vidual is in the solar plexus. 
we feel hunger or love or hate.” 


“How do we know? 
And there is not only a 
positive center, one which builds and draws sustenance and is 


In this duality, this compl 


It sets up a polarity, a 


emotions 
Among them all, and between these four and the corresponding 
four in some other person, flow currents which set up an int? 
Naturally, this makes 
If we accept Mr. Lawrence's definition, lov 


interhuman-polarit) 
“Even on the first great plane of conscious 
ness, four primal poles in each individual, four powerful « 

cuits possible between each two individuals, and each of ti 


established to 


Yet we have all got to do it, or else suffer : 


It is our own fault.” 


Sooks in 


thet, though of cour \ 
tionary disposition of it 


T conte! it elf 
Using great m: ( ol 
ticed skill, and v ifyvir 
incident, the author trace 
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pre vince for the first time 
time, much that scholar 
learn as not particular] 


rather too heavily upon 
believes to be a re 
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and their desperate succes 
eral drift of his content 
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lou reatu lid 


of the lives of our ancs 
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I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki in “The Polish Peasant in 
Europe and America” (Badger), of which the fifth and final 
volume has recently been published. The work is indeed en- 
cumbered with the jargon in which too many sociologists swaddle 
their offspring; but the evidence here assembled is unavoidable 
and arresting. What happens when Europeans leave their 
compact social groups in the Old World and straggle out over 
the scattered communities of the New? Some of the evidence 
is here, in these accounts, based upon first-hand examina- 
tion, of the disintegration of family ties, of the dissipation 
of wholesome—if often constricting—folkways, of the shatter- 
ing of normal morale. Our national tendency—and, in the 
main, our national experience—leads us to believe that in time 
the change may prove salutary for all concerned, but only fools 
can be fully confident at present. And such fools as well as 
wiser men should all be counseled to read the remarkable Life- 
Record of an Immigrant which fills the third volume. 


“K RILOFF’S FABLES, Translated from the Russian into 
\ English in the Original Metres,” by C. Fillingham Cox- 
well (Dutton), contains more than a third of the work of the 
inimitable fabulist who was a hundred times more interesting 
and bright than John Gay and who was all but the equal of 
La Fontaine himself. If Kriloff’s humor shines through Mr. 
Coxwell’s lines somewhat diminished in snap and cunning, and 
if the metrical felicity for which he is famous has generally 
to be assumed rather than felt, Mr. Coxwell can hardly be 
blamed, for his task was staggering. If any verse is beyond 
translation, it is that of a genuine writer of fables, caressed 
and compressed as it must have been through many affectionate 
years. Mr. Coxwell has prefixed an entertaining life of this 
indolent and most picturesque poet. 


SINCE 1916 certain critics of poetry in London have been 
provoking curiosity outside of their immediate circles con- 
cerning a very small book of seventeen poems which they in- 
timated in various ways was the finest product of its decade, 
f not of its century The book was Charlotte Mew’s “The 
Iarmer’s Bride,” which at last has reached this country, with 
several poems added, under the title “Saturday Market” (Mac- 
millan). The twenty-eight pieces, with a few exceptions, are 
dramatic monologues of a highly nervous nature, passionate 
to the bone and intensified to the quick. No more condensed 
writing, probably, has ever been done, but there has been 
more powerful. Interesting as the volume is, its reader event- 
ually become aware that he confronts a poetess who is 
twitching with tantrums of the imagination and calling on 
him to admire. The Changeling, The Farmer’s Bride, Ken, 
The Quiet House, On the Road to the Sea, and Saturday Mar- 
ket are as keen 
The breath and strength of Thomas Hardy, who writes on the 
whole a similar sort of monologue, are notably absent. 


as the blades of daggers, but also as narrow. 
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CLERAMBAULT 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


It is to “the great republic of free souls dispersed over 
the world” that the hero of this novel appeals. The 
analogy between Clerambault, the great literary figure 
in the book, and the great literary figure who wrote it, 
and whose position during the war aroused almost as 
much controversy as the celebrated Dreyfus case, is un- 
mistakable. 





It is a searching, profound exposure of the soul sick- 
ness of Europe which threatens to infect the world. $2.00 
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The Port of Reval ee light siesaagelic 


\ VIVID picture of the Port of Reval since the lifting R.S.F.S.R., the official flag of (let 





4 ; . tad the R sian S ‘ ¢ Federate , 
l of the embargo on trade with Russia is presented 11 e Russian . at red 
following sketch by Arthur Ransome, who writes from was broug! nto Reval—about the time t 
, : , 11 , began—al] nd 4 r ver rrent ‘ , 
» vantage point of the cabin roof of his small boat lying ; ry ' 2 , 
e ‘ . aid to io ‘ aif ( rr y , 
in the harbor. It is taken from the Manchester Guardian , 
f June 27 containing riffle ' 1 to be White ¢ 
oar a gpuised as a re ] ¥ ‘ f I 
Sitting on the green-painted cabin roof of the diminutive stadt. others that lie haund thith | ini 4 
Kittiwake, I seem to have found one of the few vantage points a little stea: » of the Russian Repu ' 
surope where it is possible for an observe o be hopeful! a ee ee ee the he btu Wi icia Nia 
E i } t I ble f bserver to be hopef mishap from A unge ;, a a i 7 
My little boat is anchored just inside the entrance of the harbor, North Sea. and the Bal nine tn he cass ae 
and the whole Port of Reval, one time “Port of Peter the a vroveller damage.' in the Gulf of a Rati 
Great,” as it is still called on English Admiralty charts, lies within sight of Reva She wa 
. pen before me. The Kittiwake plunges and rolls at the wave hy the Eethonia 
f the hurrying tugs, and has, under her tossing bowsprit, under will take her part 
er very nose, as it were, all the traffic of the port. And there That romantic. battere ttle 
really is traffic. After seven years—or is it eight?—this old of the Port of Reval in ¢! ae sien os 
trade route is reopening, and though we ourselves are making, other shiv in the wort fivine ; e ‘ 
so far, very little use of it, the liveliness of the traffic even of i weed destined. @hick les that 1 
foreign ships is encouraging for the European, no matter of 1] ‘ - ree f P 
foreig I ging I roller, without political sigr eg 
what nation, who has been made to realize, however dimly, the in the port whose bu 
dangers which European civilization has not yet escaped. with the awakening R eer | 
There before me is the tall elevator, a modern building nations. but their cargos f 
_ atl Is, L ne} ‘ bk i 
nddly recalling the old houses of the Hansa merchants (some engines go on from Reval overland t ¢ 
int ‘ ‘5 , : Juaa » v« 1a : 
of which are still to be seen in the town), with their lofty the same flac waves that makes 1 rr 
storerooms and overhanging cranes, rising narrow and gray abiect of such speculative interest 
° ea: ° s&s ) such Sper hi ve intere 
among the slim masts of the sailing ships, whose tops Reval, always one of the chief Ru 
almost reach its upper stories. Along the Victoria Quay, in thanks to the Rev tion. the 
the Commercial Harbor, and in the farther basin lie the of the Manse Lanne. when Petvenrad 
. s in i Si zeague, wne etroyvrad w 
steamers of all nations, busy once more with Russian trade. On the auave as ft write t) 
‘here are the German ships, from Stettin, Liibeck, and Ham- —_ a Sa ; 
# an ; larrows, and other agricul rai impiemer! 4 ° 
burg, as in the old days of the Hansa League. There is the a traveling crane, there the « es and t f 
: ; ' 7 ; é ‘ ing ane, there the engines and te r 
white Heimdall of Stockholm, with her lifted icebreaker bows, pauge railway, the engin ; 
auge ri ay, the engines labeled in ive lette 
for running through the thin ice between Sweden and Finland and “International.” flaunting their 
: r ternational, launting their nam« r j 
in the winter time. She has come for yet another parcel of of propaganda. But v “a? 4 ¢ 
; . : z yropaganda. »uUL WhO Ca Ss: ne DUIGIN, I 
the Russian gold, the bulk of which passes through Stock gave work in s ‘damit tail ) 
: ; : . ave rk some country trying hard 
holm to the western world. There is the Vendyssel, of Copen : ‘ 
; : : water, and in so far helped her to | 
hagen; there the white-rimmed funnel of the Baltannic out of n ahem ie stale: mien : 
: y / accordance with their contracts, paint the 
London, herself lately a Danish ship; there the Malila, a strange on plows or fi oh 3 
. ; onis , : yn plows o1 layrant evolutionary 
little wooden-built steam and sailing vessel which has found é‘ 
8 a, i not grind their teeth as the happy re lutional 
her way round from Norway with a cargo of salt fish. Over , 
; 7 ' : merely reckon with satisfaction that these orders f 
there beside the farther quay are the large American ship é' 
Bsa ‘ , mp lutionary world are actually helping to stabil t 
the Portia and Chepota. (The Americans find trade wit! ' 
a ad ; ‘ shaken fabric of European industry, and in particulars 
Russia impossible, but the goods they bring to Reval, so I am ; 
‘ ; ate Seo their works running and their men employed. Here j 
told, are in Russian hands within twenty-four hours of arrival.) ; i a 
as . ‘ Nice _ the freight charges on transit goods for Ru 
Besides these are the Esthonian and Finnish steamers Kalevi for the Esti ; 
ros + > " ‘ or 1e Ikstnonian railroad system sven 
poeg, Kajak, Ebba Munck, Kodumaa, Endla, scores of sailing : ss ' 
Sts. , : Fé goods that go into Russia is only a miseratl i ! f 
vessels in the timber and potato trade, and a regular fleet of : ; 
nee eyes ; ee : country’s enormous needs, and it is dishearte v f 
little sailing boats with auxiliary motors to whom everybody bl f ' ' 
. ” . ; miserable fraction so very small a share is brit But 
frankly refers as “the smugglers” and explains that they mak ‘ 1 f . 
. . os pore er. ne mere increase ¢ trade here affect i hu ‘ 
a living out of illicit trade across the gulf. In the far corner rides 4 f ¢ 
. . . ; ‘ P he ng run 1s good r us, even if in the 1 ‘ te 
is the Esthonian navy, gray and proud, with sailors doing som: am - 3 Ne , 
" 7 : : . . we ave allow oursely to be outdone Db‘ eu ‘ 
smart signal work from the tops. And behind them all is the on cus pecca se : of 
: a ‘ ° ° . . sitting here on the green-painted cabin I f I 
town, with its tall spires and citadel rock, with the Scandi- = : ¥ ; I 
awie . ‘ * : : watching tne sunshine on the sniyj and flay I nat 
navian towers and Gothic houses that tell its ancient history, f mf = 
P . ’ : ‘ ar OKIny on at the visible recovery I 
and over all the anomalous gold domes of the Russian churc! ee a” bsg ti 
r . : ‘ , , , ast at a yallant effort toward re very, 
planted in domination on the summit of the hill, the relic of an - seabed ad. cowceceds aia , “a 
» eas . : : 1 “stnonias ourapyeou O1LICY O euce 
unseemly competition in insult, not between Russia and the — pits: “e as “y OF | 
Nas . . +s : . right way. Not one of all these ships is bringir 
Esthonians, but between an individual Russian Governor and a . ‘ VoUoO All j 
. . . All are ringing things to cure at once the hunys Ol the 
the German barons, between whom as oppressors the Esthonians - f ; 7 
found little to choose. pi pe a cnnigs neared a oe 
: . ° . ‘ ‘ work with flags, they nave an air of nappine and busine i i 
Just now the most interesting ship in Reval is not in the ‘ ” : ; " 
, ; ace at ake ac dav seem a holida And now ut 
Commercial Harbor among all these busy steamers, but is wait- Peace that makes each work-day see 


ing her turn beside the floating dock on the other side of the With the Kittiwake’s pocket-handkerchief of a foresail and out 
Bollwerk. She is a dirty, damaged little steamship much in of harbor to see what new ship that is, hooting t t 
need of paint, and on her stern in Russian characters is written ings of her arrival in the Reval road 
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Labor in Portuguese Africa 


HE Portuguese Government has recently granted the 

Mozambique Company, a commercial concern, absolute 
power over 65,000 square miles of territory in East Africa. 
In a district larger than England and Wales combined, with 
a population of over 300,000, a group of traders are in a 
position to compel the natives to work under an authorized 
system of forced labor. The Missionary Review of the 
World for April says that the company has gone so far as to 
prohibit foreign missionary work, and quotes one of the 
leading officials as saying, ‘‘We are here as a commercial 
company to make profits, and we propose to make the natives 
work out our purpose. We shall use methods that mission- 
aries will call slavery.” Nor is such exploitation confined to 
this one district, large as it is. In Angola, West Africa, the 
Portuguese are also exploiting the natives by compelling 
them to submit to forced labor. The actual provisions of 
a law drafted by a commission of African planters as pub- 
lished in the Journal de Benguela, the principal paper of the 
district, follow. The measure has not yet been enacted, but 
the commission wields great influence in the district. 

1. Every able-bodied male native not less than 14 and not 
more than 45 years of age, resident within the civil jurisdiction 
of Bailundo, shall by this act be obliged to give his service to 
some establishment, agricultural, industrial, or commercial, for 
a period of not less than 90 working days in each year. 

2. Anyone, even though he may have complied with the terms 
of the preceding article, who shall be found indecorously clothed, 
offending public morals, or shall be known to be given to 
vagrancy, without further legal form shall be sent by the admin- 
istrative authority to some agricultural establishment for a term 
of not less than 180 days. 

3. Any native who shall not comply voluntarily with the obli- 
gation of Article 1 shall be compelled to do so by the administra- 
tive authority for a term not less than 180 days. 

4. To determine whether the native has complied with the 
obligation to work, every functionary who takes part in the 
collection of the hut tax shall demand, at the time of paying 
the same, the certificate given by the patron stating where he 
may be found. 

6. The natives who, having contracted either voluntarily or 
by compulsion, shall absent themselves from the service of their 
patrons or have not completed their contracts, shall be captured 
by the administrative authority or by the patron himself author- 
ized by it and they shall be condemned to correctional labor for 
a term of not more than six months, to be served at some other 
plantation, receiving only 50 per cent of their pay, the remainder 
reverting to the local school fund. 

7. Every agriculturist shall have the right to recruit for his 
own plantation chiefly from the natives who reside in his neigh- 
borhood, who shail constitute his private personnel. 

10. To every native who has an art or trade the privilege of 
working in the trade which he professes is permitted. 

12. Every farmer is permitted a place of detention wherein 
either forced laborers or those serving terms of correction shall 
live outside of work hours. 

13. Every patron (employer) shall be obliged to keep and pay 
the native personnel in his service according to the following 
conditions: 

(1) The daily rations shall not be less than 1.3 kilos of raw 
food for cooking, especially corn meal and beans. The one not 
less than 1 kilo and the other in portions of 300 grams inde- 
pendent of the necessary salt. As these staples are the basis of 
the native food in this region, only in special cases should there 
be substitution, and when this shall be in money it shall always 
be at the market price of these staples. 


(2) The minimum pay per month for volunteers shall be: 
Proms. 36 Wh 20 SOOTS GF BBG iiik cic coc de cscrcericccssiss $ 
Woes 36 20 30 PONTE OF ONG. 6 occkiccceciswasdocnveesscs.s 2 
ie ee ee er rr ee rey Re re 24 


For those compelled to work the pay shall be $.20 per m 
less, except that no patron shall be able to compel his person: 
to receive pay other than money. 

14. Independently of the preceding article and its subdivisions 
the patron must give assistance as well as the right of food 
his personnel in case of recognized sickness and the pay of th 
who are victims of labor accidents during the time of the con- 
tract. 

15. No patron nor laborer shall be condemned without being 
heard. 

(1) Always, whenever a patron complains of a workman, he 
must substantiate the accusation. In the same way every laborer 
must prove the accusation which he brings against his employer 

(2) In cases under the preceding paragraph the patron shal] 
be brought face to face with the laborer or vice versa. There 
being reason for judgment it shall be applied in harmony wit! 
this regulation and applied through the administrative authority. 

16. The penalties for a patron who shall fail to comply with 
any of the requirements of this regulation shall always be by 
fine, never less than $5.00 nor more than $150.00. 

(1) Whenever an individual is condemned, if he does not 
agree to the penalty given he shall have the right to appeal t 
a board of arbitration composed of two farmers, two traders, 
and the Administrador (resident magistrate), who shall be its 
president, this board being elected at the beginning of each 
year by the farming class. 

(2) The penalties for the natives shall likewise be remittabl: 
with money and never may be more than the sum of the salary 
for six months. These penalties shall be applied in case of 
any unjust complaint made against the patron or in case of 
damage known and proven. 

(3) Any individual who for any reason shall attempt to evade 
the terms of this regulation, certifying that natives have com- 
plied with the obligation to work without having done so, or w! 
say that they have had natives in their employ when in fact they 
have not, shall be punished with a fine of $50.00 for the first 
offense and $100.00 for subsequent offenses. 

(4) All moneys resulting from these fines shall revert to the 
local school fund. 

17. That there may be recruiting, the local authorities shall 
ask the farmers to turn over to them any native who may be 
considered incorrigible from any standpoint so that he may be 
sent away for military service if he shall be considered fit for it. 

[Note. Article 5 deals with the distribution of those serving 
correctional terms, Article 8 with the privilege of the laborer to 
choose his employer, Article 11 with the right of the patron to 
have police to help him, Article 18 forbids subletting of laborers, 
and Article 19 provides that all points not covered by this regu- 
lation shall be subject to the laws already in force.] 

Some of the conditions and omissions of this proposed 
measure deserve careful consideration. 4 Every able-bodied 
Negro is subject to a term of hard labor if he fails to receive 
work under the terms of this proposal. He is obliged 
work, but no one is obliged to give him work when he asks 
for it. The result would be that many would agree to work 
for ninety days without pay for the sake of the card exempt- 
ing them from punishment. There is no penalty for secur- 
ing labor by mutual agreement for less than the stated mini- 
mum. For some time the escudo ($1.00) has been worth 
about ten cents in American money. That would mean that 
boys and young men receiving the legal wage would get 15 
and 20 cents a month and grown men 24 cents. Every Negro 
man must pay a yearly tax of $4.00 and there is usually an 
additional kraal tax of $1.50. 


_— 
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The End of the Coal Dispute 
I. THE TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 
HE terms of settlement of the British coal dispute, as 
issued by the 

don Times for June 29, are printed below. The British 
press, while accepting the terms cordially, generally pointed 
to the fact that they might have been agreed upon at any 
time during the long struggle. 


3oard of Trade and published in the 


1. A National Board shall be constituted forthwith, consist 
ing in equal numbers of persons chosen by the Mining Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and persons chosen by the Miners’ Federa- 

n of Great Britain. 

There shall also be established District Boards, consisting in 

ial numbers of persons representing owners and workmen in 
each district. 

The National and District Boards shall draw up their own 
rules of procedure, which shall include a provision for the ap- 
pointment of an independent chairman for each Board. 

2. The wages payable in each district shall be expressed in 

the form of a percentage upon the basis rates prevailing in the 
district, and shall be periodically adjusted in accordance with 
e proceeds of the industry as ascertained in such district. 
3. The amount of the percentage to be paid in each district 
during any period shall be determined by the proceeds of the 
ndustry in that district during a previous period, as ascer- 
tained by returns to be made by the owners, checked by joint 
test audit of the owners’ books carried out by independent ac- 
countants appointed by each side. 

4. The sum to be applied in each district to the payment of 
wages above the standard wages as hereinafter defined shall be 
a sum equal to 83 per cent of the surplus of such proceeds 
remaining after deduction therefrom of the amounts of the fol- 
lowing items during the period of ascertainment: 

(a) The cost of the standard wages; 

(b) The costs of production other than wages; 

(c) Standard profits equivalent to 17 per cent of the cost of 

the standard wages; 
and the share of the surplus applicable to wages shall be ex 
pressed as a percentage upon the basis rates prevailing in the 
district. 

Provided that if in any period the ascertained proceeds, after 
deduction of costs other than wages and the cost of the stand- 
ard wages, prove to have been insufficient to meet the standard 
profits, the deficiency shall be carried forward as a first charg: 
to be met out of any surplus, ascertained as above, in subse- 
quent periods. 

5. If the rates of wages thus determined in any district do 
not provide a subsistence wage to low-paid day wage workers, 
such additions in the form of allowances per shift worked shall 
be made for that period to the daily wages of these workers as, 
in the opinion of the District Board, or, in the event of failure 
to agree by the parties, in the opinion of the Independent Chai 
man, may be necessary for the purpose. Such allowances shall 
be treated as items of cost in the district ascertainments. 

6. For the purpose of these periodical adjustments the unit 
shall be the districts set out in the schedule hereto, and shall 
only be varied by the decision of the District Board or boards 
concerned, provided that no variation shall take place prior to 
February 1, 1922, in the grouping of any district unless it 
mutually agreed by the representatives of both sides in the d 
trict or districts concerned. 

7. The standard wages shall be the district basis rates exist- 
ing on March 31, 1921, plus the district percentages payable in 
July, 1914 (or the equivalents in any district in which there has 
been a subsequent merging into new standards), plus, in the 


case of pieceworkers, the percentage additions which were made 


consequent upon the reduction of hours from eight to seven. 
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timization of men who have been keeping the collieries open, not 
in the sense that they are to remain at the jobs they filled during 
the stoppage, but that they shall not be prevented from going 


jobs or from working subsequently at the 


SCHEDULE REFERRED To 
rthumberland; Durham; South Wales and Mon- 
mouth; Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, Derryshire, Leicestershire, 
Cannock Chase, and Warwickshire; Lancashire, North Stafford- 
shire, and Cheshire; North Wales; South Staffordshire and 
Salop; Cumberland; Bristol; Forest of Dean; Somerset; Kent. 

Il. THE REFERENDUM 
In the following letter the Executive of the Miners’ Fed- 
eration submitted the terms of settlement to the members 
and asked for a resumption of work, after which the men 
voted by a large majority to return to the mines and Par- 
liament adopted the Government’s measure for a £10,000,000 

subsidy. 

Your Executive C 
terms of a wages settlement with the Government and the 


mmittee have today provisionally agreed to 


owners These terms will be brought to your notice at once, 
with the object of getting them ratified, so that a general re- 
sumption of work may take place on Monday next. 

The important and responsible step of taking power as a com- 
mittee to negotiate a wages settlement, even after the last bal- 
lot vote, was the result of our certain knowledge that the Na- 
tional Wages Board with the national profits pool could not be 
secured by a continuation of this struggle. Every economic and 
In order that no more suf- 
fering should be endured by a continuation of this struggle, we 


political factor is dead against us. 
took upon ourselves the freedom to negotiate a wages settlement. 

This wages settlement which is now before you represents the 
maximum which can be secured in the present circumstances. 
It is an im 
by the owners and upon which you voted in the last ballot. The 


provement upon the wage terms which were submitted 
Government grant has been restored; the maximum wage reduc- 
tions in districts where reductions must take place are now 
known up to October 1. A minimum of 20 per cent will be 
added to the new standard wage which will operate during the 
lifetime of the agreement and not end on June 30, 1922, as orig- 
This principle is of the great- 


inally proposed by the owners. 


est possible value in the mining industry. 

The remaining principles which are to govern wages and 
profits during the lifetime of the agreement have also been 
These mark an entirely new departure in the min- 
ing industry, and it is our sure belief that when anything lik 


established. 


normal trade returns these principles will provide a more just 
method of fixing wages and profits than we have ever had before 
in the industry. 

Whole 
ng to gain in the form of wages have 


{ 
- 
} 
4 


1ity of the men has been magnificent. 


districts which had nothi 


Up to now the ur 


+ 


stood loyally by the other districts whose wage reductions would 
have been of the most drastic character. This loyalty and unity 
will have been maintained to the end of the dispute, despite the 
great odds against us, if a general resumption of work takes 
place on Monday next. 

We therefore strongly urge you, with the knowledge of the 
seriousness of the situation, to accept this agreement which we 
have provisionally agreed to today, and authorize your com- 
mittee to sign the terms by Friday next. 

HERBERT SMITH, Acting-President 
JAMES ROBSON, Treasurer 


FRANK HopGEs, Secreiary 





In a forthcoming issue 
of the International Relations Section 
JAPAN AND THE COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION IN SIBERIA 
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Investment Opportunities in Rail Securities | 


With the affairs of the country’s railroads rapidly assum- 
ing a more favorable aspect, the time has come for invest- 
ors to take advantage of the investment opportunities that 
now prevail among the rails. And, in connection with 
making the best selections, our Market Review should 
prove of great value, as it currently contains up-to-date 
analyses of different railroads, as well as of industrial, 
petroleum and mining companies. 


Ask for NN-69—free upon request 
E. M. FULLER & CO. 
Members of Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


56 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 
Chicago Cleveland Pittsburgh Beston 
(Direct Private Wires) 
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Bondholders! 


Thousands of investors own bonds bought at high levels. 
Few grasp the full possibilities shrewd exchanges present. 
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We have prepared a special letter giving a plan whereby 
low-yielding bonds may be profitably exchanged into high- 
yielding issues. Also describing use of dormant purchasing 
power adopted by the keenest traders. 


| Write Dept. NO for ‘‘Bond Exchanges’”’ 


L. L. WINKELMAN & CO. 


62 Broad Street New York 


Telephone Bread 6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities. Direct Wires to Various Markets 
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$3,000,000 
TE OF NORTH DAKOTA 


10 to 27 Year 5%% State Bonds 


Exempt from Federal Income Tax, Including Surtax 


(Also exempt from ali taxes in North Dakota) 


Interest Payable Semi-Anaually in Gold, January 1 and July 1, each year, 
at New York, Chicago and Bismarck 


Maturities: 1931, 1936, 1941, 1946, 1948 
Denominations $100, $500, $1000 


Full Oredit These bonds have back of them the entire resources of the State, amounting to $3,6006 ! 
Obligation of etitute a full faith and credit obligation of 70,000 square miles of territory, 17,000,600 acrea of w 
State under cultivation 

Special provisions have been written into the constitution safe-guarding the payment of both | 


and interest, which cannot be changed or repealed until both have been paid 


Special In addition to placing behind the Bonds the credit of the entire State. its full taxing power 
Real Estate rotal resources, first mortgages on improved North Dakota Farim nds have been f 1 with 
Series Treasurer as a direct security. They represent approximately 40% of the valuetior f the lar 
case can the valuation be more than 60%, which is the ratio by statute These mortgages ar n fart 
under cultivation and the interest is now being paid. As a coasequence, an interest fund has already n created Phe 
and amortization vayments on the mortgages are sufficient to meet the interest payments on the lends and retire them 


maturity. A further guarantee of the sinking fund is assured by direct tax on real estate and personal property 


Resources Its population, according to last census, is 645,730. Approximately 30.000000 acres are cupled 
of North Dakota farmers and 17,000,000 acres are under cultivation 
The value of the cereal crop in 1920 was $192,248,000, and of its lve stock and dairy producta $% 
000,000, a total of nearly a quarter of a billion. 
Its bonded indebtedness including this issue is less than % of 1% of the State’s assessed valuation 
The total Bond izsues of North Dakota amount to but little more than 10 cents per acre. For each dollar there ta proper 
the value of $500. The total indebtedness of the State after the present issues are sold will be about 1-40 of one year's pro 


duction. 
Purpose of The purpose of the issue is to stimulate agriculture by advancing to farmers additional capital secured 
Issue by first mortgages on their improved farms. This plan of rural credits ia followed in other States and 

lines simflar to the Federal Farm Loan Act. 
Legal Investment These Bonds offer a legal investment for trust funds and Savings Banks in New York and moat other 
for Trust Funds States. 
Validity of The constitutionality and validity of the law authorizing the Bonds has heen passed upon and approved 
Issue by the District Court, by the Supreme Court of North Daketa, by the United States Federal District 


Court and by the Supreme Court of the United States in an unanimous decision. Copies of this decision 
will be furnished by the undersigaed. 


All legal matters in connection with these bonds will be subject 
to approval! of our counsel, Messrs. Wood & Oakley, Chicago, IIL 


Price 100, to Yield 5%4% 


All checks must be made payable to:—The Bank of North Dakota. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all applications and to award a smaller amount than applied for 

Interim certificates bearing the same interest will be issued until the Bonds, dated July 1, 1921, are delivered 

We invite the closest investigation of this issue by the most conservative bond buyers 

Write or call for booklet, containing full description—or mail check, postal or express order for as many of the bonds aa y: 


The State of North Dakota 


Bond Sales Office Fiscal Agent Bond bales Office 
3061 Equitable Bldg., New York, N. Y. The Bank of North Dakota 1059 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IL 
Telephone Rector 4425 Bismarck, N. D. Telephone Harrison 8639 
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From the Beek “Fragment of a Life” 
By A. ZIMMERMAN 


| Where is your Fatherland '—yeu say— 

1 wus with you in the same old world born 
And father sweet and mether dear I mourn, 
And to the same eid Ged I pray. 

And in my childheod peor in sadness gone, 
Loved I to loek at the moen late at night, 
And loved to see the same eld stars’ dim light, 
And greeted as yeu were by the same sun, 
And taken back by mether earth wiil be. } 
And as yours, my seul Ged will have to face } 
And glory immortal and endless grace, 

My soul and your souls ef the same Lord ‘I! 
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Horrors of War 





——. 
“If England and the United States come | 
to blows with the new ‘scientific’ warfere 

every sane man will despa of civilization | 





The entire series of ten article 
recently published in THE NA 
TION under the title 


NO WAR WITH ENGLAND 


has now been reprinted in pam 
phlet form 
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(America’s Foremost Liberal Weekly) 


Prints news which other papers 
should but do not—print 
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Chicago, July 12, 1921 
The Nation 
New York City 
Dear Sirs: 





The Naticn. Inclosed find check for year’s subscription. 
Yours truly 


In January we canceled our subscription to The Nation | 
because of a trip abroad. Having returned with burning interest 
in European affairs, we find the most appalling lack of information 
in the daily papers and know that we cannot get along without 
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Upon receipt of $5.00 we will mail a copy of THE NATION for 52 weeks and in addi- 
| tion will send you free of charge a copy of Will Irwin's new book, THE NEXT WAR. 


H. W. M. 
If you are not a regular reader of The Nation you are missing much info:mation on 
International matters which can be found in no other publication, as well as “news 
which other papers should—but do not—print. 


Please send me THE NATION for 52 weeks and a copy of Will Irwin's New Book, THE NEXT WAR, for 
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A Returned Ukrainian Soldier aes ‘ 
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Writes His Brother in America 


Dear Stefan: 
‘ but when I returned, penniless, weakened by my three 
wounds and those terrible weeks of typhus, I found our village of 
Yaroslavichi a mass of ruins. There are only 138 families left and 
most of them have had to live in holes in the ground during the , 
cold winter months. Since Anna’s* death, our children have been > WARSAW 'S SS 
living with grandmother. I cannot help worrying about them— * DEVASTATED)» 
they have so little to eat—but thank God they are not crippled like Sg x SS REGION 
some of the babies who have recently been born here. We are an- we to 

xious to plant some crops, but there are only 10 starved horses in 
the village and not a single plow or hoe, no milch cattle and no 
seed. In addition to our sufferings, we are enduring a cruel racial 
persecution because we do not want to become Poles. ... I 
kiss you my dear Brother, and hope you can send us some help 
before long. 
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Conditions similar to those described above exist in 
most villages of Eastern Galicia today 

Seven years of war and military occupation have laid waste this country, formerly 
“the granary of Europe.’ Anemia, scrofula, rachitis, tuberculosis are rife; typhus again 
impends. 

Before the war, Vienna and other industrial centers drew a large part of their food 
supply from this region of the famous “black soil.” Now this district cannot feed itself. 
Over half the farm land is idle. One million peasants are menaced with starvation. Re- 
newed production in this province will be a real step forward in European reconstruction. 


THE AMERICAN FRIENDS (QUAKERS) SERVICE COMMITTEE 

wants to help these thrifty people to help themselves. They have made a thorough survey 
of this territory and are well acquainted with its needs. There is a Quaker unit now 
operating nearby—the only organization working in the rural districts. They are ready to 
start agricultural reconstruction in Eastern Galicia as soon as funds are supplied. 

Give these peasants the agricultural implements, seeds, timber, etc., with which to pro- 
duce their own food. Help them to feed themselves and other districts of starving Europe. 

Your contribution, sent in now, will enable them to plant sufficient crops for the spring. 
Thus it is in your power to provide 


Relief once and for all 


COMMITTEE 


Robert Morss Lovett, Chairman 


Address contributions to 
ence : ” Edward T. Booth, Secretary 





East Galician Relief 
National American Bank 
8 West 40th St. 


New York City 


Van Wyck Brooks 
Nicholas Ceglinsky 
Albert DeSilver 
Norman Hapgood 
James G. MacDonald 
John Martinetz 
Harvey O’Higgins 


Louis F. Post 

Mrs. Louis F. Post 
Nicholas Repen 

Dr. Peter Roberts 
Miroslav Sichinsky 

L. Hollingsworth Wood 


BANK 


National American Bank of New York City 


jollar you give will be devoted to the work 











